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EDITORIAL 


DR. FRANK J. RAWLINSON 


In August 1987 when Dr. Rawlinson met his death the conditions 
in Shanghai did not seem propitious for the holding of any funeral 
service. The remains were cremated and the ashes were held in 
the custody of the Amity Lodge. This Masonic Lodge of which Dr. 
Rawlinson had been a member, had declared that they would be 
responsible for future arrangements, and during this winter it seemed 
advisable not to wait for the termination of the war in the Far 
East but to proceed with the interment of the ashes, especially as in- 
structions had come from Mrs. Rawlinson to this effect and it was 
found that there was a family grave lot in a- Shanghai cemetery. 
Accordingly on Wednesday, May 29th at 5 p.m. in the Pahsienjao 
Cemetery a service was held in the chapel followed by interment of the 
ashes. This latter service was conducted under the auspices of Amity 
Lodge whilst the service in the chapel was conducted by Dr. J. T. 
Williams of the Southern Baptist Mission. At this service tributes 
were paid to the memory of Dr. Rawlinson by Dr. T. T. Lew, re- 
presenting the Chinese Church, Mr. John S. Barr, representing the 
Chinese Recorder and by Mr. Luther M. Jee, representing Amity 
Lodge. The following are extracts from these addresses: 


TRIBUTES FROM DR. T. T. LEW’S ADDRESS 
Frank Rawlinsen as a member of the Nationa] Christian Council 


“A firm believer in freedom and independence, he was at the same 
time a man deeply interested in Christian unity and cooperation. 
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He attended nearly every interdenominational conference of import- 
ance in the past 35 years in Shanghai. When the N. C. C. was formed 
Frank Rawlinson became one of its charter members and faithfully 
performed his duty in relation to it. He was a regular attendant 
at every annual meeting and subsequently at its biennial meetings 
when he was in this country, and also served as a member on the 
Executive Committee and on important special committees from time 
to time. He was almost invariably chosen as English Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of these gatherings and it is chiefly through 
the daily reports which he prepared for the newspapers and sum- 
maries for the religious press abroad that the activities of the National 
Christian Council were made known to the genera! public. In national 
organizations, such as the National Christian Council, aiming to serve 
the diverse forces throughout the country, that are working under 
the Christian auspices and embracing the representatives from 4 score 
of nationalities, and coming in touch with hundreds of different or- 
ganizations—local, provincial, national and international—it has un- 
avoidably occasion to face problems intricate and delicate. Frank 
Rawlinson, to those who have sat with him in various important 
committees and meetings for group deliberations, was a man who ex- 
hibited a rare combination of clear insight, wise judgement and crys- 
talclear sincerity together with courage to express unreservedly his 
honest opinions unashamed and unafraid. That the N.C.C. was able 


to weather many a storm in its active career and to earn its deserved 


support and evergrowing confidence of the churches in China. is due 
largely to the courage, wisdom and Christian charity of such noble 
souls as that of Frank Rawlinson. Not all his opinions were accepted, 
nor all of his expressions appreciated, nor all of his view-points 
and visions shared by others, but whether people agreed with him 


or not, they all acknowledged his genuine Christian sincerity and 


devotion. His death has been keenly felt by all those who have 
laboured for greater cooperation along progressive lines in the work 
of the Christian Church in China, and especially by the staff and the 
members of the National Christian Council. 
Frank Rawlinson as a Friend of China 

“All the thoughtful Chinese acknowledge the importance of a fact 
that China has been unusually blessed with a large number of friends 
from different nations. In spite of the many unfortunate experiences 
in her contact with foreign nations in the last 100 years, she has 
been the gainer from the point of view of friendship of individuals 
of foreign nations. Friends in different walks of life, business men 
who shared prosperity with her, scientists who shared with her dis- 
-coveries and inventions, educators who took part in the introduction 
of modern education, and missionaries who have brought her great 
tidings the possibility of a transformation of the social order with a 
vision of the Kingdom of God. Slowly but steadily Chinese people 
have overcome prejudices and misunderstandings and learned to dis- 
criminate the genuine from an imitation, and to appreciate mission- 
aries whose messages rang true, and whose aves faithfully represent- 
ed their message. 

“Frank Rawlinson can be numbered among those missionaries 


who have achieved some such results. He was always endeavouring to 
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_ understand the Chinese point of view, seeking information and gather- 
ing facts to enable him to see clearly the various issues of China 
in her efforts for social and political transformation and in her re- 
lationship to the other members in the family of nations. His writings 
and his speeches amply showed his valuable contributions. It was 
‘characteristic of him to be able to sense needs, to formulate problems 
and to be on the alert for every possible sign of progress in Chinese 
life, religious, educational, political and social. Those of us who had 
the privilege of close contact with him, and who had been his victims, 
pursued by him for articles for the ‘Chinese Recorder, were often 
amazed by the fertility of thought as represented in the steady 
stream of correspondence sent out by him periodically, always with 
some new problems, or new phases of old problems calling for im- 
mediate attention, for verification of facts, and for pointed and 
vigorous thinking. It is characteristic of him that the last editorial 
which he wrote for the Chinese Recorder was entitled “Signs of 
New Life in China.” It was always the signs of new life in China 
_ he was watching, and for which he gave encouragement to the Chinese 
people and strengthened the faith of other nations in China. It is 
in these points that we Chinese recognise and appreciate him as a 
genuine friend. At his death many of my fellow countrymen 
mourned for him. As for my government, the leader who com- 
manded the united support and undivided loyalty of the whole of 
China, and his wife expressed the deepest sympathy of the Chinese 
people in a long telegram which among other things included the 
following statement:— ‘Dr. Rawlinson was a friend of the a 
people whose missionary endeavours have greatly benefited China. . 

his work will remain imperishable with the Chinese people.’ 


“No higher tribute and no more clearly stated public recognition 
can a missionary receive than these words.” 


_ TRIBUTES FROM MR. BARR’S. ADDRESS 


“All of us here are concerned about bringing in a world order 
that is better than the one we have today and we are also engaged 
in building up a New China. To these aims Frank Rawlison made 
a contribution that is not written in stone or in anything material 
but is written into the lives of very many friends in Shanghai and 
throughout China. He built into our lives a quality for which-we 
are grateful, because he tried to sees to our attention the needs of 
the people. 

“He was born in England where he stayed until he was 18. He 
went. to America and on arrival there he had to work as a railroad 
fireman and as acarpenter. We may well know from those experiences 
he gained sympathy for people who worked with their hands. He 
came to China in 1902 and worked first as a teacher. He became 
the editor of the Recorder in 1914 where he worked until his death. 
Outside of his activities as editor of the Recorder he was interested in 
children. He was chairman of the American School. We know he 
was interested in China and things Chinese. We know also that he 
was passionately interested in social affairs. He was the founder 
of the Shanghai Moral Welfare Society. Frank Rawlinson was a 
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hard was interested in to discover what 
was the thought life in China and the Chinese religious systems. 
One of his books was called ‘Some Chinese ideas of God.’ He delved 
and read deeply concerning China. He was also interested greatly 
in the welfare of people so that when the Community Church, for ex- 
ample, in 1935 wanted a committee on social service, the church chose 
him to be the chairman, knowing that he had sympathy for the people 
and it was a practical sympathy that had led him to study conditions 
of working men in houses or factories. He could suggest practical 
measures for relief. 

“Frank Rawlinson not only. wna in the Reccedae but he used 
his knowledge to interpret China abroad. He wrote for several Am- 
erican magazines. Today we are very proud that the Recorder has 
stood for interpreting what is going on here to the outside world. | 
think we know that many of the experiences of the last 10 years 
through which China has gone have been of value and of inspiration 
to English and American Christians, many of whom read about these 
experiences only through the writing of our friend. I think the out- 


standing characteristic was that he was always rousing us, rousing - 


us to do something better in our work, not to be content with what 
Wwe saw around us. His spirit in this: ‘Tespec t was like the spirit of 
our Master Jesus. 

“When he died he was 66, but dere are very few in this city 
who rouse you to action as did Frank Rawlinson. I was very proud 
of his friendship. I think he helped young people very greatly, 
because he had this keen spirit wanting to improve the lives of all 
with whom he had contact, not for himself, for glory, for money. 
for power but wanting to follow in the steps of Christ. So he had 
vision and courage, He had love and understanding. I know that 


outside of this chapel there are very many whose life has been — 


enriched by his spirit leading us on, standing as a prophet for that 
new Christian world order for which he preached and worked.” 


TRIBUTES FROM MR. JEE’S ADDRESS 


“Brother Rawlinson was a man of unassuming manner and 
sincere simplicity, widely known and highly respected among the 
brethren of the craft. From the earliest inception of the movement 
' to spread masonic light among the Chinese, he has been a most zealous 
leader. The last ten years of his life was particularly devoted to 
every important undertaking of the craft in the China Masonic District 
under the Philippine Constitution. ? 


“His wise leadership and friendship him 
to all brethren with whom he came into contact. No brother ever 
appealed to him for counsel, in vain. « His life was dedicated to un- 
selfish service to those about him. He has left behind an honored 
reputation and an illustrious name, the most valued legacy aman and 
mason could leave. He will be greatly missed, but in humble sub- 
mission to the divine will, we commend his spirit to Him who fave 


it. 


“The cordial grasp of his hand, the loving glance of his eye and 
the musical tone of ms voice are no ignger _— us, but his unselfish 
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life and ve character shall live forever in the hcarts of hundreds 
of his brethren. 

“In the words of the Right Worshipful Bro. H. C. Mei, Past Dis- 
‘trict Grand Master, by the death of Brother Rawlinson ‘the mission- 
ary body has lost a leader of supreme rectitude and ability; and the 
Masonic fraternity in China, particularly Philippine Masonry, a 
builder beyond praise.’ ”’ 

The Editorial Board of the Recorder is still hoping that a 
biography of Dr. Rawlinson may be written in the near future. In 
August 1937 as conditions in Shanghai and in China were so disturbed 
it did not seem a propitious time to launch a morial fund. How- 
ever, two gifts came from America. In the lécal Shanghai press 
when the notice regarding the interment of the ashes was published, 
reference was also made to the fact that friends could contribute to 
a memorial fund by sending in their donations to the Chinese Recorder. 
It is hoped that at some later date his matter may take a more de- 
finite shape as the Editorial Board had hoped to launch a memorial 
fund to carry cut some project dear to the heart of Dr. Rawlinson. 
One such project would be the creation cf a fund for the salary of a 
Chinese assoociate editor, and later this particular appeal might be 
launched if it was felt sufficient support would be for theoming. — 


| TEN REASONS FOR GOING TO CHURCH 

The following reasons for gcing to Church were given in a 
sermon by Dr. Peter Y. F. Shih, D.D., who is Dean of West China 
Union Theological College, Chenegtu: 
| Text: “I was glad when they said unto me, ‘Let us go into 
the house of the Lord.’” | 

1. I love to go to Church because I ent to follow the example 
of Jesus in all things. His regular church attendance is referred 
— to in Luke 4:16—“‘As His custom was, He went into the synagogue.” 

2. J love to go to Church because it is an institution which 
God has ordained through Christ, who is the foundation of the 
Church. 

3. I love to go to Church because the Church reminds me of 
the many great souls in history who gave their lives completely 
to the great task which Jesus began. It gives me courage to go 
forward when I feel myself a part of a great tradition. 

4. I love to go to Church because the Church is a universal 
institution. I worship with all the believers in Christ in every part 
of the world, and in this way become aware of my place in the great 
family of God. 

5. I love to go to Church because the Church is a good place to 
worship. The music, the scripture reading, the sermon, and the 
offering each represents an act of worship enabling me to fee] God’s 
love and nearness. 

6. I love to go to Church becayse the Chureh needs my moral 
and: financial support. It is my Church, I am part of it, and I want 
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to see it grow | into perfection for the welfare. of mankind — the 
glory of God. 

7. I love to go to Church because the Church gives me ‘the Op- 
portunity. to meet godly people from Sunday to Sunday, and to worship 
with them. It is good for my soul to have regular fellowship with 
godly people. 

8. I love to go to Church pecans I have power to influence 
others to go to Church. It is our Christian joy to help people to 
find God, and this is one of the means through which we can bring 
them into a deeper awareness of Him. 

9. I love to go to Church because the minister ssid my moral 
support. A full church is a great inspiration to the minister, there- 
fore I want to be there regularly to show my loyalty to the great 
Christian enterprise and to all workers in it. 

10. I love to go to Church because I can hear at Church the 
Word of God. The minister is a prophetic voice. I am glad I can 
have the privilege of hearing the Word of God through the lips of 
my minister. 

*- Prayer: O God, -baptize us all with the Spirit of a new loyalty. 
Help us really to mean it when we sing, ‘I love Thy Church, O God.’ 
In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


‘HYMN OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS 


God whom the Buddha sought, 
When by the sacred tree - 
He agonized for thee, | 

Set thou my inmost thought 
From wayward passion free. 


God of the Moslem’s prayer, _ 
As morning, noon, and night, 
He seeks his prophet’s light, 
May I his ardour share, 
And bow before thy might! 


God whom the Hindu craves 
With fervid ecstasy, 
Set thou my spirit free. 
Thy mystic law which saves 
Grant that I, too, may see. 


: God whom the Christians see, 
. Father of all mankind, 
We come with heart and mind: 
One perfect sight of Thee | 
In Christ our Lord 5 we find. 


Ws Goulter. 
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Christian University Afield . 
PAUL C. FUGH 
questions buried deep in the hearts of the teachers and the 


students of the Department of Education of the West China 
University ever since the breakout of the Sino-Japanese War. 


iW HAT should we do? What can we do?” ‘These were the 


“We are trained to teach. Yes, that’s our mission. But where are 


we going to teach? And whom shall we teach?” These answers 
and problems were also swimming up and down in our minds. At 
last, we came to the decision that we ought to go to the country to 
teach the country folks. “Back to the farm!” was the popular slogan 
of American educated leaders years ago. Now it has become our 


motto. Everyone in China knows that an overwhelming majority of 


the Chinese people live in the rustic places. Among them most are 
farmers. If China must win this war, her farm people, no less than 
three hundred millions of men and women, must be educated. They 
must be taught to read and write, to understand and adopt scien- 
tific methods »f farming, to enjoy a healthier and happier life, and 


above all, to beNoyal, patriotic, and able to offer their share of service 
to their country, 


It is a fact that most of the Chinese farmers and their wives 
and childres are illiterate. They are unable to make a better living 
and are ignorant of the affairs of their beloved nation. Szechuan, the 
richest province in West China, has a dominantly large number of 


rural population. She is now recognized by all as the basis for the 


regeneration of “Chung Hua Ming Tsu.” As we are fortunate enough 
to teach or to study far behind “the front,” we ought to do something 


for the farming people in this province of great importance. So we > 


made up our minds to extend educational work from our university 


— to the rural corners in Szechuan at the very beginning of our national 


resistance against the invaders. 


Our dream did not come true till the summer of 1939 when the 
Ministry of Education ordered our university'to be responsible for the 


arrangement of a training conference for middle school teachers. 


To avoid the danger and nuisance caused by the air raids of enemy 
planes, we decided to have this conference held at a place about 60 
li or 20 miles from Chengtu. This place is known as “Yun An 


_ Chang,” or “Ever-safe Town,” which is the home of the writer. The 


purpose of this conference was to train middle school teachers to do 


- extension work in social education. President Dsang Ling Kao of 
our university was appointed chairman of the conference, and the 


writer, vice-chairman. We mobilized our teachers and students to 
build up a workable and helpful curriculum so as to make the con- 
ference. a success. A summer pavilion was erected through the 
volunteer contributions of those who attended the conference as a 
memorial gift to the town. 

Soon after this conference was over, we started our follow up 


work there. An experimental station of rural education was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Department of Education of our 
- university. The Ministry of Education, being pleased by the success 
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of the summer conference, gave us one thousand dollars as a special 
aid to our rural work. With this sum of money, we have installed 
a radio in the largest tea-house of the two where men, women 
and children can come every day to listen to music, songs, speeches, 
and reports of daily news. In this tea-house, we have also fixed up 
a reading room. Five daily newspapers, and several kinds of agricul- 
tural and domestic magazines have been subscribed for. Many useful 
and practical books and pamphlets have been either purchased from 
book stores, or acquired through application to educational and cultural 

organizations. In this tea-house, we have also arranged a museum > 
for the preservation and exhibit of local products and articles of 
historic or aesthetic value. Collections and contributions have been 
campaigned among the local gentries. It is hoped that a very inter- 
esting rural museum will be opened in the near future. In this 
tea-house we have made the second floor a public meeting hall for 
small gatherings as well as for large parties. In this tea-house, 
the lavatory downstairs has been rebuilt according to sanitary stand- 
ards. Many sorts of activities have taken place in this tea-house 
since it was made the headquarters of our experiment station. On 
every “market day,” a public lecture is given to the farmers. Popular 
war-time songs are also taught to them. Contests of Chinese 
chesses are also held from time to time in order to lead the local 
people to spend their leisure hours by engaging in proper amusements | 
so that they may not indulge themselves in gambling. During both 
the national new year and the old new year times, short plays were 
staged, and indoor and outdoor games were demonstrated. The most 
exciting evening was a puzzle competition. Hundreds of Chinese 
puzzles were written out and read to the crowded audience. Prizes — 
were awarded to those who made the right guesses. In short, we 
have tried to make use of all festival and memorial days to launch | 
our educational program so as to elevate the country folks to a 
higher level of intelligence and ability that they may help win this 


war. | 
So much with the extension work on social education in the 
“Ever-Safe Town.” As to school education there, we have also done 
something worth mentioning. Since we heard, last fall about the 
news that the Central Government was going to try a new rural 
education system, we established an experiment “citizen school’ in 
this town according to government new regulations. This school, 
we may say here, is the first of its kind at least in the Province of 
Szechuan. In this school, not only school-aged children should be 
its pupils, but also illiterate adults, men and women who are below 
the common level of knowledge should come to learn. So we have 
organized several kinds of classes in this school: four classes for — 
school-aged children, that is children from six to twelve years of. 
age, two classes for kindergarten children, two classes for men adults, 
and two classes for women adults. The classes for children are open 
in the daytime, and those for adults in the evening time. Besides 
we have organized a vocational class of agriculture and home econ- 
omics for older boys and girls who have already graduated from the 
lower primary school, but who are not ready or wiling to enter the 
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The Phoenix Island on which a 
country park is in construction. 
YUN AN CHANG, HUA YANG 
HSIEN, SZECHUAN. 


The Tiger Head Hill, a famous 
_seenic place near Yun An Chang. 


The. Elephant’s nose and Bud- 
dha Statue Hill near Yun An 
Chang. 


Highway and river in the vicin- 
ity of Yun An Chang. Communica- 
tion is very convenient. 
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Kindergarten children’ singing 
in the open air, Yun An Chang, 
Hua Yang Hsien, Szechuan. 


Open-air Theatre 
Pupils of the “Citizen School” 
giving plays to entertain their 


country cousins on the New Year 
Day. Yun An Chang. 


Children playing on the Pavilion 
built by the members of the sum- 
mer conference on social educa- 
tion, 1939. Yun An Chang. 


On the second floor of the tea- 
house which is the headquarters of 
our rural experiment station. Yun 
An Chang. 
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higher primary school. These boys and girls wish to obtain some 
practical knowledge and skill so as to be able to help their parents 
_ in farming and in home making. For training and practice in agricul- 
ture they have flower and vegetable gardens, yards to raise domestic 
fowls, “water farm” for rice, and “dry farm’ for wheat and other 
cereals, besides hills for orchards and-forests. For training and 
practice in home-making, we have turned the kitchen of the old school 
into a cooking laboratory.. The mud oven has been re-made with a 
new chimney that wood may be burned without smoke in the room. 
The toilets for boys and girls have been also reconstructed and 
whitewashed to avoid bad smell and to prevent flies. | 


_ We have also organized all the boys and girls into a “new life 
club” of which they are members. Every member is to observe 
strictly the club rules which are written in three-character rythmical 
sentences easy for the children to read and remember. We use no 
textbooks in our school; for textbooks nowadays are too expensive 
for rural children and their contents are not suitable for rural life 
and needs. Instead, we print loose leaf sheets by a memo2graphing 
machine and distribute them to the pupils. Furthermore, we do not 
put too much emphasis upon classroom teaching. The outside world 
is our classroom. Children, particularly rural children, all like to 
be in the open air. So we often teach them on the lawn, by the 
riverside, on the hiil-slope, or in the woods. They all seem to be 
happy and lively. All our pupils can sing. They sing so well that the 
passers-by frequently halt in front of the school and listen with 
admiration. Our pupils often go out to clean the streets, level the 
roads, remove the ‘garbage piles, etc. Their aim is twofold: to practise 
in social service and to help reconstruct their home town. Last 
fall we had an enrollment of ninety pupils when we started the school. 
This spring nearly three hundred boys and girls are registered in our 
school. So our school education work there is marching on side by 
side with our social education work. . Be? 
he above statements are a brief review of how the students 

of a Christian university in West China have gone and work afield, 
and how much they can do and accomplish with their energy and 
intelligence. We hope this small experiment, no matter how in- 
significant it may be, will be of some value to the development of 
the new educational system in China not only during the time of 
war, but also after the war and for years to come. 


Women’s Union Normal School in West China 
: : (The only private Normal School in the province of Szechwan) 
PEARL CHIANG 


A brief history of the school 
HE school was founded in the year 1914 by the incorporated 
denominations of Methodist, Baptist and the United Church 
of Canada. The Executive Committee then was formed and 
the members of the committee were the representatives of 
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different denominations and the teaching staff of the school. It was 
a two-year course and the qualification for the candidates was to be 
Primary School graduates. Nine years later the two-year Normal 
course was changed into a one-year course on account of the lack of 
funds and the urgent need for Primary School teachers. It was about 
the same time that the Methodist Mission withdrew as a co-operating 
mission and the other two missions were financially left to be the 
chief sponsors for the school and have been«ever since. But the 
Methodist Mission continues to send their girls to our school and 
to render some financial assistance. 


The one-year Kindergarten Normal was started in the year 1922, 
Graduates of Middle Schools or Primary Schools or any who had 
some teaching experience could apply for either training of Primary 
School education or Kindergarten Normal Training. Students were 
generally sent from different mission schools and after one year’s 
training they were engaged to be teachers in different : mission schools 
practically all over Szechwan. 


For the sake of giving teaching experience to the students the 
school especially provided a Primary School and a Kindergarten for 
practice teaching. Practice teaching has been equally emphasized 
with theoretical learning. Both the Primary School and the Kinder- 
garten carried on their work within the same compound. The num- 
ber of the children in the Primary School from grade one to six 
usually was a bit less than two hundred and in the Kindergarten was 
less than one hundred. Owing to its favorable environment, a great 
variety of equipment, a few large spaces for playground, and a better 
method of teaching, both the Primary School and the Kindergarten 
had a problem to accommodate all those who wanted to come. And 
both, thus, generally had no — to finance themselves inde- 
pendently. | 


Before the school was registered with the Rducationsi Bureau 
the schol was entirely in the charge of missionaries. Since the school 
has been registered with the Educational Bureau it has been left in | 
the hands of a Chinese, and missionaries serve as co-workers. 


According to the regulations of the Educational Bureau no private 
Normal School should be permitted’ to exist. But our school 
has been registered with the Educational Bureau ever since 1936. 
It was then registered as a two-year course, but we are taking steps 
toward the changing of the course into a three-year course in order 
that graduates of the school may also be recognized as accredited 
Senior Middle School graduates. The change to a three-years’ course 
has been officially approved by the Educational Bureau. The reason 
that our Normal School has been allowed to exist is because of the 
training of our Kindergarten Normal. About two or three years ago 
before the Government Normal School started its Kindergarten 
Normal Training, our Normal School was the only institutin in the 
province where students could be trained as Kindergarten teachers. 
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‘The general condition of the school 
The school used to be a two-year course but at present it is a 


three-year course. Candidates for entrance to the Normal School 
course must be of Junior Middle School standing and hold a govern- 


ment certificate of their standing. 


2. Curriculum. 7 | 
It is entirely based upon the curriculum made out by the Educa- 


_ tional Bureau. We, sometimes, add a course or two ourselves in order 


to enrich the students’ experience or to meet their special need, such 
as methods of teaching in Primary School which is not required by 
the Educational Bureau. : | 


The Normal School course at present is a three-year course. 
Graduates from this course hold government certificates as Kinder- 
-garten or Lower Primary teachers. Our course aims to prepare our 
students so that they will be able to teach in Lower Primary School, 
In Kindergarten, in Nursery School, or to be special teachers of music 
in Primary Schools. There is a special emphasis on music, on practice 
teaching which includes teaching in religious education, such as 
teaching Sunday School on Sundays and conducting Christian Endeavor 
on Sunday evenings. Since students for entrance to the school 
course are of Junior Middle School standing, with the training of 
these three-year courses, our graduates will be recognized as Senior 
Middle School Normal graduates. This will not only secure for us 
better trained and more mature graduates but will make it possible 
for graduates to continue their training in institutions of higher 


~. education later on, if they so desire. 


3. Tuition. | | 
All students attending the Normal School are required to live 
in residence. The fees for one term usually total $40.00, which 
includes tuition, board, music practice, rent and light, health and 
miscellaneous fees. All bedding, personal effects, books and hand- 
work materials are furnished by the students themselves. On account 
of unusually high living condition at present we have had to increase 
their board about $15.00 and so the total is $55.00 a term. 


The activities of the school 


1. In Chengtu 
ss Before we came to Jenshow we had started a Nursery School in 
the city of Chengtu. We had ten children and their ages ranged 
- from two to five. They were children who chiefly belonged to either 
wealthy, or educated families or those who understood the value of 
it. We had a full-day nursery schcol and the children came to school 
about 8:30 in the morning and stayed for lunch and went home at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. After giving the children health 
inspection on arrival we let them have “free play” outdoors for most 
of the morning under good weather conditions. Then the elimination 
routine, putting away toys, and mid-mornjng nourishment came be- 
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fore the indoor “free play” started. During the period of indoor “free 
play” the children were directed individually to the washroom. A 
definite washing procedure was followed, such as washing hands, 
face, drying hands and face and combing hair. Each child was 
provided with a wash cloth and a comb. After the washing routine 

each child was expected to put away at least one toy, after which © 
he might look at a picture book until the other children were finished. — 
The older children were expected to be responsible for tidying their 
playroom and washing their cups or dishes that they used at the — 
mid-morning lunch period. When picture books and toys were re- 
placed the children sat in a circle—when weather was good they sat 
outdoors. A teacher now directed the activity. Story periods, 
including story-telling, conversation circles, story dramatizing, etc., 
alternated with music periods, including singing, marching, motion 
songs and rhythm practice. Following the organized group play 
was the relaxation routine period. During this period the children 
stretched themselves on mats and quiet music was played. After — 
the rest it was time for them to have their lunch. Each child had 
his own plate containing what it was necessary for him to eat. In 
other -words here we mean that we gave them a well-balanced diet. 
The meal was preceded by grace, after which each child proceeded 


with the meal at his own rate within limited time. Elimination _ 


routine period started again before they proceeded to the sleeping 
room where they slept on low, wide wicker benches as you will see 
in one of the snapshots. They could sleep from right after lunch, 
12:30, until it was about time for them to go home, 2:30 p.m. Before | 
they went home each had to take a cup of milk and then played while 
awaiting for their amahs to come for them. 


From the above brief and ‘genera! description of our nursery school 
you can tell what our aims are for the children. In purpose and 
practice our nursery school and kindergarten are intended to supple- 
ment home and community life. For one thing they offer play 
facilities ordinarily unavailable to children in the home, and super- 
vision of play activities. Also, various motor skills which can be 
developed early but which may b2 usually neglected are given special 


attention and encouragement in the nursery school. Moreover, pro- _ 


blems concerning health are carefully handled. Fundamental behavior 
patterns in eating, sleeping, washing, dressing and even in playing © 
situations can be built in a child in such a fashion that the good 
effects are available for parents in the home. The nursery school 
assists, also, in preventing and eliminating behavior maladjustments 
at an earlier age than is generally possible. At the same time the 
nursery school attempts to teach the children how to be independent 
and how to play socially with other children of their age. Any 
good nursery school should safeguard the health of the child and 
should promote his physical, mental, social, emotional and spiritual 
development. Though our nursery school is too young and too small 
to say that we have done all these we are trying and aiming to do 
all within our power to offer those opportunities to children who are 


enrolled in our nursery school. | 


> 
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One of the most important parts of our nursery school and kinder- 
garten work is parent education. Twice a month the parents are 
invited to the school and we try to help them to solve their daily 
problems in dealing with their children at home. Generally our 


Ee Normal girls go with the grade teachers to visit the children’s homes 


and the parents. By doing so we get a better result in the parent 
education meeting, besides helping to create a better understanding 
and a closer relationship between the home and the school. They 
are also invited to visit the preschool. It is made clear to the parents 
that the head teacher will be glad to have conferences with them at 
any time. Whenever we have a parent education meeting our Normal 
girls are expected to conduct the meeting, to give talks to the parents, 
and to be able to discuss any problem with the parents. By doing 
SO We give our girls an actual experience of building up a relationship 
between the home and the school. We also give them an experience 
me 4 ba to conduct a parent education meeting after leaving the Normal 
Schoo 


There is one more thing that I would like to take this opportunity 
to tell you about-our soft-toy-making patterns. Our Normal School 
is not only expected to supply teachers but also is expected to supply 
materials for handwork and for teaching. Therefore we have col- 
lected patterns which has been printed into a loose-leaf book. We 
sell them for $1.40 a book. There are about 40 patterns in it and 
we have sold many copies to teachers as well as to parents and those 
who are doing children’s work. This is one of our enterprises and 


we feel quite proud of being able to help those who need this help 


of this kind. 


_ There is another thing which might interest you and that is our. 
carpenter shop. Befcre we-moved to Jenshow we had opened a 
carpenter shop where we intended chiefly to make wooden toys for 
our own children of both Kindergarten and N ursery School. We also 
aimed to have our Normal girls have some experience in industrial 
arts. We had a well-experienced carpenter to teach the girls how 
to use the tools. Quite a few toys were being made for both indoors 


and outdoors, such as running horses, walking boards, teeterboard 
- see-saw, hollow building blocks, bingo bed, floor toys, ete. After 


we opened this shop it was arranged for the big boys of nine to 
fifteen years of age of the War Orphan Camp in Chengtu to come to 
— jJearn their carpentry. So our carpentry shop was a very serviceable 
one for a while. When we moved to Jenshow we had to discontinue 


our carpentry work on account of having no place to carry on the 


work. 


2. In Jenshow. | | 

Before the Japanese air raids began in Szechwan the school work 
had been carried on in the city of Chengtu for more than twenty 
years. Because of the danger of air raids the Government ordered 
~ all schools in the city to move to safer places so we moved, to the 
city of Jenshow which is about two hundred and thirty li from 
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Chengtu. We came to Jenshow last May. The school is located in 
the residence of the Women’s Missionary Society of the United Church 
of Canada. The buildings here provide us with very comfortable 
quarters for our students and the school. They are situated on a 
large wooded property on a hill overlooking the city—a- beautiful 
and ideal location for a girl’s school, but hidden awav among the hills 
and sufficiently remote from the present centers of air raiding to give 
a feeling of security which is conducive to study. We are fortunate 
in having as our neighbours the Canadian School and Nanking Uni- 
versity Agricultural School. and in their willingness to co-operate 
with us in our work of teaching, since it is difficult to find part-time 
teachers in such a district as Jenshow. The rural social service work 
of the Ginling Women’s College and the Avricultural Extension work 
of the Nanking Agricultural Schoo! have helped to enrich our environ- 
ment here. When we moved here our Primary School and Kinder- 
garten in the city of Chengtu had to scatter to nearer places for 
their schooling as it was too far for them to come with us. Since 
we could not continue to carry on our own practice schools here it is 
very fortunate for the students to have a Primary School and a 
Kindergarten. which both belong to the W.M.S. of the United Church 
of Canada, right here for their practice teaching. And the govern- 
ment institutions have given us a very cordial welcome and show © 
interest in our work, so that we feel well equipped in the matter of 
practice schools. Under these conditions we feel that our students 
are having a very profitable year. 


Our Nursery School in Jenshow was opened last nell edan. The 
enrollment. last term was nine, but this term it is fourteen. Because 
of the difficulty of making parents understand the value of letting 
children of two to five years old attend Nursery School we feel very 
fortunate even to have these fourteen children. The Nursery School 
carried on here in Jenshow is a half-day nursery school. Formerly we 
intended to have a full-day session, but owing to the unwillingness 
of the parents to let their children have their lunch in the school 


we have failed to do so. To open a nursery school in a big city like _ 


Chengtu is a new thing and it is not quite easy to convince people 
of the necessity of it. Thus, you can tell how difficult it would be | 
here in Jenshow. However, after being here more than a half year 
people in the city are generally beginning to understand a bit the 
value of letting their young children attend nursery school. One 
or two of the children we have are still taking breast-milk and we 
are trying to persuade the parents to substitute something else for 
the two-year children. The way the children are trained to have 
proper fundamental habits in the daily routine work is about the 
same as in the nursery school in Chengtu. The only difference is" 
that the children do not stay for their lunch and their rest in the 
afternoon. We feed them bean-milk for mid-morning lunch. - The 
nursery school here is properly and rather well-equipped with toys 
both for indoors and ourdoors. Recently we have made a new type 
of Jungle Gym, The platform Gym, fr them to play outdoors, 


Five war orphans and their 
sponsor—in Jenshow 


At the library table—the child- 
ren’s reading period with super- 
vision of the student-teachers— . 
our Normal girls. 
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The kindergarten children in a 
conversation circle. 


Out-door self-directed activities 
of the Primary School! children. 
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Another type of work which is elbelly connected with our nur- 
sery school work is the care of some of the war orphans. At pre- 
sent there are five war orphans in our nursery school—two boys and 
three girls. Their ages are four to six. They originally came from 
Anhwei and Honan provinces and finally they were sent to us from 
Pihsien War Orphan Camp. They seem to be a bit old for the nursery 
- gchool but we intend to build up their health first and let them get 

used to an environment where they do not feel\strange. We do want 
them to feel very much at home and do not want them to be treated 
as deserted children. When they came to us last November they all 
looked pale and thin. Now they are quite improved physically. The 
only trouble they have now is getting rid of ringworms on their 
heads. It.is very fortunate for these children to be financially sup- 
- ported by the members of the International Association of University 
Women, who collected the funds both from Chinese and foreign 
women. The school simply spends time, energy, and thought on 
them and sees that they are properly developed. 


We feel that in our new quarters in Jenshow we are pretty well 
equipped to give whatever students need and that will be enriched 
by closer contact with rural education than it is possible to secure 
in the city. Every year when summer comes we seem to face the 
-problem of having enough teachers to meet the demand. For govern- 
ment schools as well as the mission schools often ask us to supply 
them with teachers. The present war condition and the moving to 

_Jenshow district has made the enrolling of students more difficult, 
though. we have students come from Fengkieh and Hupeh province. 
We are sincerely hoping that we will be able to get more students to 

be trained as teachers in the coming term. 


3. In the future. 


_. The school has been granted an endowment of $1200.00 gold for 
the erection of a real nursery school in the near future. As soon as 
_ the war ceases this rea] nursery school of ours will be erected. We 
are very much looking forward to it, for it will mean so much td 
the future citizens of China not only to the preschool children in 
West China. It will be built right in the compound of our Normal 
School, on Bu Heo Kai Street (WJ RA 
dé #) in the city of Chengtu. We shall, also, be looking forward to 
having students, as many as. we can accommodate, to be trained as 
nursery school teachers as well as kindergarten teachers. Personally 
I do feel'that preschool] education is on of the very things that we need 
in China. To teach children to form proper habits for the rest of 
his life should begin at nursery school age. 


_ A few snapshots will indicate to the readers what the children 
do in Nursery School, in Kindergarten, in Primary School. It will 
bea picture or two to show you our five war orphans and a few 
our half-day School children, 


>» 
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Christian Faith In China’s Struggle For Freedom" 
T. C. CHAO 


expresses itself in particular situations. Because of the weak- 
ness of its adherents it may yield to the threats of powerful 


enemies and follow the line of least resistance. It may identify | 


itself at times with blatant evil, calling it good. It may bow its 
head in secret prayer and do nothing at all. Or in the power of the 
Spirit and by martyrdom, it may show forth the glory of the risen 
Lord. However great the power of evil may be, vital Christianity 
cannot be suppressed. 


After 1922, when the anti-Christian ‘movement in China started, — 


the Christian religion was called the running dog of foreign im- 
perialism and the forerunner of cultural exploitation. Individual 
Christians, as well as churches, went through years of difficulty. But 


since the Mukden incident in 1931, and especially since the Lukouchiao - 


incident in 1937 the situation has changed. The present war has 
given opportunities to missionaries and to -Chinese Christians to 
demenstrate the spirit of the Christian faith in unreserved service to 
refugees, to outraged women and to homeless children, and to wound- 
ed soldiers. Where dangers are thick, deaths sudden and numerous, 
and life difficult or even impossible, people turn their hearts toward 
the Unseen and the Eternal. In the Church and in the Christians 
who serve them they find evidence of the care of the all loving God. 


During this war the Chinese Government has not attempted 
to control the life of the Christian Church. Nowhere in this terrible 
world could Christian organizations have enjoyed more genuine 
freedom. The Church and its members are free to bear witness 
to Jesus Christ and to serve their country-as they wish. Even in 
districts occupied by the Eighth Route Army, missionaries and 


Chinese Christians are trusted friends. A young American missionary _ 


who for a time lived and ‘served among the soldiers there recently 


reported that a high officer told his subordinates to try to acquire a 


large measure of the Christian spirit. | 
Why is Christianity thus free? It is because the things China 


fights for are the things that Christians seek also, namely: freedom, 


justice, and lasting peace. Certain ideas in the faith of Chinese 
Christians that emerge during the present struggle may be worth 
mentioning to friends in the Occident. They are the results of living 


in the midst of pain, fear, and wholesale destruction. They may be 


stated in the form of a confession of faith. 


| 

We believe in God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, holy 
and loving, the center and foundation of unshakable righteousness 
and justice. He is the Eternal whose laws cannot be violated with 


*This is one of the chapters of the symposium China Rediscovers Her 
West, being published this year by the Missionary Education Movement, New 
York. Reprintec by permission. | 


Cc HRISTIAN faith is not dead and fixed, but lives, grows, and 
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immunity. His glorious reign: is unbroken and His purpose cannot 
be defeated by the evil doings of men. He is not a figment of the 
imagination of human minds; He is not a projection of the sum of 
highest values created by man’s desires. When a man seeks after 
God, he begins to waken to the fact that he is being sought. God 
takes the initiative and will not let him go. This God whom man 
does not and cannot make is our Creator, ever pressing in upon man 
for free recognition and submission so that man may be transformed 
into His likeness. 

| 

We believe that God who creates and sustains the universe rules 
and overrules in human history. He is ever coming into history to 
accomplish His righteous and yet mysterious purpose. He is the 
Incarnate Word. In some way His entrance into humanity explains 
the problem of evil. He is at once transcendent and immanent, living 
in His own mysterious blessedness and at the same time in the human 
world, which belongs to Him.. He is suffering together with His 
children. | 

We believe that God is constantly judging the world. Selfishness, 
the root of all sin, has led powerful armed nations to attack and 
devour peaceful, freedom loving nations, which have moral, ‘intel- 
lectual, and cultural strength, but are weak in military preparation. 
The world has returned to more than primordial chaos, having lost 
its commonly recognized moral standards, its sense of right and 
wrong and humanity. The lawless elements of mankind have broken 
and scattered to the four winds what man has laboriously built up 
to insure permanent peace and internationa! order: peace treaties, 
international law, non-aggression pacts, the League of Nations, the 
International Court, and other mutual agreements. Man makes and 
so man can unmake. Man acted as though he had made God and 
could therefore knock Him from His ancient pedestal. 

_A godless world is an impossible world. It stands in the presence 
of God condemned and in need of the terrible chastisement which is 
now being meted out for its salvation. 

We believe in Jesus’ way of redemption. It is by self-sacrifice 
and suffering that a nation and the family of nations may be saved. 
The Chinese people have long believed in the maintenance of right 
human relations. The sin of this modern Dark Age is the breaking 
of the laws of loyalty and reciprocity. In severing right relations 
with one another the nations have committed the fundamental sin 
that destroys men’s lives. When they have severed right relations 
with God they have no other choice. From this deadly sin the world 

China is dying every day, first for her own grievous sins, then 
for the sins of the aggressor, and finally for the sins of this Dark 
Age. During the first two and a half years of the war millions have 
been slaughtered by weapons made in the “scientific and Christian 
West and purchased by the “heathen and savage” East. The nation 
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-is daily undergoing a purifying baptism of fire and blood. It may 


be that by their present stand, the peace-loving people of China are 
rescuing these human values which the democratic West deems 


indispensable for freedom, peace, and fraternal living in the family | 


of nations. China cannot but wonder whether Christ is really the 
greatest dreamer that history has produced, or whether the moral 


judgment of the Christian West is so entirely lost in suicidal war | 


or in isolated self-protection that it is unable to produce effective 
action in the redemptive work of the world. 


We believe that an individual or a nation can enter into the 
experience of God’s redemptive grace only through the spirit of 
penitence, through a sincere recognition of moral wrong-doing. The 
chaotic world needs a change of heart, not only in ideologies, but in 


the very quality of its life. Although repentance can scarcely be. 


expected of the hardened criminals who have led the world into such 
a mess, we believe that God being God, His chastisement upon the 
nations will bring about a repentance in those who are willing to face 


to them His redemptive grace. 

We believe that it is the holy will of God that all nations should 
be free and render spontaneous service to one another in a family of 
nations. When a nation loses its freedom, especially a nation with a 
rich historical background and an inherited wealth of culture, it 
ceases to be spontaneous, and consequently ceases to make a creative 
contribution to the civilization of the world. The subjugation of 
one nation by another is a loss all around, a loss to the dominating 


as well as to the dominated. No power in the world has any right 


_ whatever to conquer another, to destroy its livelihood and its capacity 
to bring free offerings of culture and joy to the entire human com- 
munity. Any people who wantonly destroy the freedom of another, 
even though thinking that they are doing right, face the danger of 
losing their own national soul. 

We believe that the redemption of humanity, particularly of our- 

selves, will come through the sacrificial sharing in the national strug- 


gle by the common people, especially by the peasants of our land. The 
agricultural masses of China are involved in the present war as never 


before in the long centuries of China’s history. When trained, the 


Chinese peasant is thoroughly uncompromising, determined, and self- 


giving. We cannot but believe that the participation of China’s rural 


masses in the war will lead to their emancipation, which will in turn 
mean China’s emergence into a veritable new day. ; 
VIII | 


We believe that through the general awakening of the masses, 
the country is being forged into a genuine unity. The people who 


fight for the nation, not the political parties that struggle for power. 


constitute the real united front. 


reality, and that, even.in their sorrow and despair, he will mete out 


+ 
| 
| 
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“IX 

: We believe that spiritual forces are more powerful and ultimately 
more effective than organized and mechanized physical forces. Flesh 
and blood cannot withstand steel and fire; yet it is true that a nation 
with less powerful arms, less mechanized equipment, but with a strong — 
sense of justice, a fiery moral indignation, and an unbroken morale, 
ii ut together in defeat and —_ forward under the gravest | 
di cu ties. 


Xx 


_ We believe that the spiritual forces in the world, scattered and 
seemingly ineffective, will finally converge and produce meaningful 


action that can curb the lust of aggression. We believe this because 


we believe in the incessant working of the Holy Spirit among men. 
In our struggle for life and freedom, we have been supported largely 
by sympathy and sentiment. Material assistance- has indeed come, 
but the amount has been very inadequate. If the world, a part of 
which still retains a moral conscience, recognizes that the defeat of 
China would mean the defeat of right by wrong, freedom by bondage, 
ancient culture founded upon moral judgment by modern mechanical 
forces that pervert all moral judgment; if the world truly realizes 


the meaning of the war in the Far East, why does it not bear its 


responsibility in the situation? 


We believe that truth will finally triumph over falsehood, yea, 


over the myths upon which an insincere moral philosophy today 


struggles to construct itself. In spite of advantage being taken of 
people’s ignorance; in spite of the incredible amounts of money and 
words employed to disguise Mars; the truth stands out as clearly as 
the noonday sun. Only in its selfish interests is the world realistic; 
it is thoroughly unrealistic in its attempt to acai the house of the 
nations upon quicksand. | 


XII 


We believe that as Christianity faces the enemies that try to 
suppress its truth or to twist its character to their own advantage, it 


will regain its faith. Today it is undergoing a purging process. It 


is being tested by the fire of a predatory totalitarianism, which is 
disintegrating the world community. World Christian Conferences in 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, Amsterdam, and even in the Hollywood 
Bowl, represent its struggle against its deadly enemies. Only a re- 
turn to God, the unshakable rock of righteousness and love, will 
lead to a purer, a more vital, a more courageous, a more self-denying 
Christian faith, | 


XIII 
We believe that through fiery trials the Christian faith, now 


bound by tradition and set forms, will again acquire the spirit of the 


martyrs and under the shadow of the cross will become creative and 
powerful. At present Christianity, because of its identification with 
vested interests and its concern to preserve its own organization and 
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extend its own membership, is less heroic than Communism or even 
than Fascism. It has been only a general voice against evil in the 
abstract, dealing no longer with the specific and the concrete as in 
the days of the Lord Himself and His Apostles. Liturgy, forms,’ 
orders, traditions have taken precedence over messages that are truly 
prophetic. In China today Christians have seen God in a new light, 
and have found new inner ‘illumination, while reading the Bible in 
dark dugouts. They are living creatively. No one can tell what will 
become of the Christian movement here in the future; but it is not 
unreasonable to expect that it will be more of a fresh living force; 
less formal and less fearful. | | | 
| We believe that in the purging of the Christian faith, people 
will come to realize that they should be loyal to God and His com- 
mandments before they follow the dictates of the state. ‘The hope- 
lessness of the present world lies in the fact that conscientious 
Christians obey their unrighteous government’s commands to devour — 
and to destroy more than they obey their God. With the conception 
of absolute sovereignty inherent in our thought of the state, the world 
becomes a chaos. Above the nations, men see no power great enough 
to command their allegiance; no reality higher than themselves. 
Man can make everything that he needs, for he is provided with 
materials to this end, but he cannot make God. Yet in his thought 
man believes that he has succeeded in creating God after his own 
image to serve his purposes. This God he cannot obey, exactly be- 
cause he is his tool. The day will come when man will see how utterly 
inadequate both he and his state are to deliver him from the bondage 
his wisdom has created. If the nations do not come together and 
worship the same God, honoring Him above the state, the world 
will remain a hopeless chaos till the end of days. | 
XV 
We believe in international brotherhood and worldwide coopera- 
tion through faith in the Father God whose love and law are universal. 
We insist that it is wrong for any country or continent to close its 
doors to peoples of other lands. The day will come when “the haves” 
withholding their ample resources from “the have-nots” will be judged 
as having committed treason against humanity.. The day will come 
when nations will have to consider problems of the whole: human 
community together, to judge international issues in effective world 
courts, and to pool wealth so that all may live. <A super-state of all 
the states may then become a fact. And God a 
...will judge between the nations, 
‘And will decide concerning many peoples; aoe 
And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning hooks; 
- Nation shall not ‘lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war anymore.” — 


| XVI | | | 
‘We believes in “the far off divine event,” the coming of the 


Kingdom of God on earth, the descending of the New Jerusalem. | 
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10 CT beliefs set down in the preceding paragraphs are not the 
possession of any single individual in China. They are thoughts ex- 
pressed variously in many Christian groups, by people widely scattered 


throughout the country. Faith is of things, unseen and even yet 
unrealized. It cannot be defined except as a powerful qualification 


of action. It becomes real only in and through prayer. 


We call upon the Christian Church everywhere, and individual 
Christians, to pray and to help practically that the faith of fellow 
Christians under fire and facing death may be strengthened and. also 


—— in the events that are ahead. 


_ The Church in West China* 
FRANK W. PRICE 


HE Christian Church in West China was founded by far-seeing 
and intrepid missionaries. The vast hinterland beyond the 
coastal provinces was then far more remote from America and 
Europe than it is today. Today it is possible to come by air 

from New York to Chengtu in ten days; but then to travel even 


from the ports to Szechwan required long months. The early mis- 


sionaries had to toil over high mountains, cross swift streams, or be 


“pulled slowly up the perilous gorges of the Yangtze River. 


When they arrived they met with a people of ancient culture, 
proud, indifferent, suspicious, and sometimes hostile. The early 


- history of the West,China Missions is one of frequent persecutions, 
anti-Christian riots, and missionary evacuations. But today there 
are about eighty thousand native Protestant Christians in the western 
provinces, and the Church faces wide-open doors for evangelism and 


service. 
_. The first impacts of Christianity o on West China—the coming of 


Nestorian missionaries to Sian, then capital of the Empire, in the 
8th century, and of Catholic missions during the Mongol Dynasty of 


the 13th and 14th centuries—left no permanent results. But during 
the Manchu Conquest in the 17th century the Roman Catholics made 
another attempt and this time gained a foothold. In the 18th century 
the Paris Missionary Society took responsibility for the work in West 
China and sent a steady stream of priests to work here. At times 
during the 19th century the Catholic Church was more flourishing 
in Szechwan than anywhere else in the Empire. Large Catholic com- 


munities were founded also in Yunnan and Kweichow, but these 


communities paid dearly for their faith. Persecution followed per- 


secution, rioters attacked the churches, foreign and native priests were 


murdered, and Christians were driven from their homes. Only a 


little over a century ago a Vicar Apostolic was murdered in the city of 


Chengtu. Today the Roman Catholic Church claims a membership 
of 350,000 in the western provinces. 


- *This is one of the chapters of the symposium China Rediscovers Her West, 
being published this year by the Missionary Education Movement, New York. 


Reprinted by permission. 
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Protestant Missions began here in the second half of the 19th 


century when China was being forced open to western influences of 
all kinds. The first missionary to make a tour of the western pro- 
vinces was the famous Griffith John of the London Mission, who 
visited Szechwan in 1868. The China Inland Mission, always pressing 


to new frontiers, soon followed. Before the end of the century most | 
of the missions now in China had established mission stations. — 
_ Protestant Christianity in this region therefore is about half a century | 


old. The first years brought innumerable trials and difficulties; 
mission property was destroyed by rioters, first in 1886 and again in 
1895. Here as elsewhere, the Boxer Uprising in 1900. took a heavy 


toll. However, the missionaries were undaunted; slowly, patiently, 


bravely they laid the foundations for the Christian movement today. 


The Missions now working in West China are: Northern Baptist, 
Methodist, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Evangelical Mission, 
Assembly of God, Seventh Day Adventist, (American) ; United Church 


of Canada, (Canadian); Baptist, Methodist, Church Missionary So- 


ciety, Friends, (British); China Inland Mission, (International) ; 
several Lutheran missionary societies from Europe, and Chinese home 
missionary societies. There are also the Bible Societies, the Y.M.C.A., 


and the Y.W.C.A. Of course most of: the churches established by — 


occidental missions are, as in other parts of China, now a part of 
large Chinese church bodies. As a result of the present war, mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christians of almost every denomination have 
come to this western area. | 
In the twentieth century the Church has experienced periods 
of prosperity and growth alternating with periods of severe anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian feeling. Civil war and the trek of the 
Communist Army caused social disturbances and a falling away 
from the Church. For these and other reasons, the total Protestant 
membership of Szechwan has not increased in the past twenty years, 
while in China as a whole it has grown forty per cent. | 
Today, in spite of the Japanese invasion, Christianity in West 


China faces a brighter future than ever before. During the years 


immediately preceding the war, the National Government was ex- 
tending its authority to this area and was launching social and 
political reforms. Peace was being re-established within the pro- 
‘vinces. Opposition to outside influences has practically disappeared; 
“down-river” and out-of-province Christians are reinforcing the ex- 
isting Christian groups, which are awakening to their new responsibil- 


ity; and on all sides the Church is discovering new opportunities to. 


preach and to live its message. 14 | 
What is the strength and weakness of Protestant Christianity 
in China’s New West? Can it fulfill its special mission today? | 
Szechwan Province has given to world missions a fine demonstra- 
tion of Christian institutional and social work, which has removed 


many barriers of prejudice and has linked the Church with the - 


interests of the people. On a spacious campus of 149 acres” just 
outside Chengtu, is the West China Union University, established 
thirty years ago by five missions—American, Canadian, and British. 


Here have been developed not only Colleges of Arts and Science, but 


| 
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also a College of Medicine and the one Christian Dental College in 
China. Mr. Frank Dickinson, professor of agriculture, has become 
known throughout the province for his introduction of apples, and 
improvements of other fruits and of animal and poultry stock. The 
public health program of Dr. Wallace Crawford has been widely 
publicized by the government. | 
In 1898 the Canadian Press, the only Christian publishing house 
in all the West, was established by the Canadian Methodist Mission. 
It is interesting that it should be located in Chengtu, the city that 
has the honor of first giving printed books to the worid. In the early 
years much of the output was text-books. But these can now be 
produced by commercial companies and today the Press specializes 
in the publication of Christian literature: books, tracts, posters, 
and Sunday School materials. Since the war, the Press has had to 
undertake much new work—reprinting of Christian Literature So- 
ciety books which cannot now be mailed from Shanghai; publishing 
“The Christian Farmer,” the widely read little fortnightly which 
~ moved here from Tsinan in North China; and doing printing for the 
many refugee institutions and Christian groups. — 


_» Christian medicine and Christian secondary education too have 

given the Church a place in the community and have demonstrated 
- the Christian spirit and made friends for the Christian cause. In 
West China there are twenty-eight Christian hospitals—twenty-one 
in Szechwan, five in Yunnan, one in Kweichow, and one in Shensi. 
Most of the Christian middle schools (high schools), twenty-four in 
number, are in Szechwan, with two in Shensi and one in Yunnan. 
Szechwan missions have made large use of the institutional method, 
but in the other western provinces there are far too few of these 
arms of the Church to meet the great social needs. 


Some successful types of evangelistic work in the west are worthy 
of comment especially. Yunnan tribes have responded to the Christ- 
ian message with what has been almost a mass movement. The 
tribesman makes an independent, loyal, and earnest Christian who is 
eager to witness for his Lord. The next step is to help him to 
improve his general standard of living and take his part in the life 
of the nation. Yunnan has been a field of work for several indigenous 
Chinese churches and of the Chinese Home Missionary Society, 
founded by the late Dr. C. Y. Cheng. The Home Mission diocese of 
the Episcopal Church of China is in Shensi Province. It is under 
the leadership of Bishop T. K. Shen, “the Schweitzer of the North- 
west.” Forty years ago a group of Chinese rural converts migrated 
in a famine year from Shantung to northeast Shensi. They were 
offered land in order to repopulate areas. that had been devastated 
by the Mohammedan Rebellion. Their central village is now called 
Gospel Village, and the communities in which they live have been 
largely Christianized. The development of the Church there has been 
due in great measure to the Chinese Christians themselves with some 
help from the English Baptist Mission. In the Anglican Churches 
north of Chengtu, home Sunday Schools have spread the Christian 
message effectively. In student evangelism, campaigns under special 
speakers and the Ashrams on Mt. Omei have been noteworthy. In 
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recent years Methodists in Szechwan have used the plan of an 


evangelistic team of their own workers who spend two weeks in one 
church center. They visit the leading men of the town, make trips 


into the surrounding country, hold training classes for the church © 


members, conduct evening meetings for adults and children, and help 
the Church to reach more adequately its rural comunity. With some 
interesting results, Christian literature has been distributed to the 
innumerable Buddhist pilgrims who each year visit Mt. Omei and 
other famous centers of worship. These are but a few examples of 
the many ways in which Christ has been introduced in the years past 
to the people of West China. | | 


But in spite of the devoted labors of missionary and Chinese 


workers, West China is still largely a virgin field for evangelism. In 


Szechwan, only one out of four thousand persons is a Protestant . 


Church member, while in China as a whole the proportion is one in 
eight hundred. There are still great areas in Kweichow, Yunnan 
Szechwan, and Shensi without a single Christian; the great rural 
population living in scattered farmsteads has been influenced hardly 
at all and the provinces of the northwest and the far west which 
are now being opened up by the forces of the new day still await the 
coming of the missionary. 


Another fine characteristic of missions in West China has been | 


the spirit of interdenominational cooperation. This is well represent- 
ed in the quotation that has been carried for forty years on the 
cover page of the West China Missionary News: “In essentials 
unity. in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” Because of 
comity agreements in early days each mission has its own recognized 
fields of service and there is practically no competition or overlapping. 
West China Unicn University has been a striking demonstration of 


union in education, medicine, and social work on the part of five: 


missions from three different countries. Since the beginning of the 
war, the large campus, built it seems for just such a crisis, has be- 


come hospitable host to four “down-river” universities—the Univer- : 


sity of Nanking, Ginling College, Cheeloo University, and Central 
University Medical College—a further evidence of its belief in united 
effort. “The Five Universities,” as they are now Called, received their 
baptism of fire when bombs fell upon the campus on June 11, 1939. 


There are signs of growing indigenization of Christianity. In 
several places Chinese architecture, art, and music are being adapted 
to the use of the Church. An impressive example of this is the 
beautiful Baptist Church in Chengtu where Chinese lattice work 
designs, some going back to the time of Christ, are used in window 
decoration. | | 


No church can grow faster than its leadership. While the West | 


has some outstanding Church leaders, such as Bishop C. T. Song 


and Bishop T. K. Shen in the Church, President Lincoln Dzang in| 


education, and many fine doctors who have gone out from West 
China Union University, yet the number of well-qualified and well- 
trained Chinese ministers and lay workers is utterly inadequate for 
all the new opportunities before the Church. The need for stronger 


leadership has been felt for some years. In the first year of the | 
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war West China Union Theological College, the only such institution 
west of Hankow, opened its doors. The first year four students 


‘enrolled, twenty-eight the second year, and in 1939 forty-three from 
ten provinces. 


The ideal of self-support is far from being reached. This is due 
in part to small and scattered memberships, to lack of training in 
stewardship, and in some places, to the unwise custom started by 
some Chinese churches of loaning out church funds at high rates of 
interest. This-practice is now generally condemned, but it has hinder- 
ed the progress of Christianity. Already a purifying process can be 
seen and many churches are catching a new vision. - 


_ The war has brought profound changes to the Church, as well 

as to other social and religious agencies. The Church hears a hundred 

new challenges. City churches of Kunming, Kweiyang, Chungking, 

Wanhsien, and other places have been true “Good Samaritans” in 
| entertaining thousands of refugee Christians. These in turn, as they 
| become settled in a hundred different localities, make their contribu- 
: tion to Christian community life in the West. When I was passing 
. through Kunming a few months ago, a Methodist pastor from Shang- 
. hai told me that he had found more than seventy members of his 

own denomination in East-China, now living in Kunming. In Kwei- 
. 4 yang, a Chinese minister in our party was delighted to find twenty 
: members of the church which he had once shepherded in Hangchow. 
One of the most interesting and impressive church services that I have 
recently attended was in Chungking where more than three hundred 
“out-of-province” Christians from government and business circles 
have organized their own fellowship and have invited a pastor to 
serve them. A great opportunity, which calls for many qualified 
workers, is this service to the “Christians of the Dispersion,” not the 
least to those in high official positions. : 


Others are writing of the challenge given by the increased student 
population, by the suffering among soldiers and civilians, and by the 
great reform and reconstruction movements to which the Christian 
Church may contribute its faith, idealism, and spirit of service. 
Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries have visited the Eighth 
Route Army in the Communist areas and have been warmly welcomed 
—which would have been impossible a few years ago. Christians of 
Chengtu sent a gift of ten thousand dollars worth of warm clothing 
to destitute refugee students in the Communist “Colleges.” The 
Church has been asked to conduct Spiritual Mobilization Campaigns 
with a definite Christian emphasis. Everywhere the meetings led 
by able Christian speakers have been well attended and have given 
the local churches hundreds of new converts. Leaders of the Rural 
t Reconstruction Movement, many of them outstanding Christians, 
g have urged the Church to launch a program of more effective service 
n for rural communities. With the assistance of the Rural Church 
t 


Department of the Nanking Theological Seminary now moved to West 
China, West China Union Theological College is beginning an extension 
r M@ service to rural churches of Szechwan Province. Already several 
r demonstration parishes are showing the possibilities of a new approach 
e and program which will take into consideration the whole life of the 
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became stagnant after the Tang Dynasty, the more enterprising of 
the. people went to the east and to the south to settle in the fertile 
river valleys, building great cities which were less exposed to the 
attacks of Huns and Mongols. During the last two centuries, China’s 
contact with the West has been along the eastern coast, the ancient | 
trade route being deserted. , 


With the awakening of national consciousness since the over-— 
throw of the Manchu Dynasty, there has been a growing feeling of 
responsibility for rehabilitation of the great Northwest, the political 
and economic importance of which has become increasingly apparent. 
The forcible occupation of the four northeastern provinces by Japan 
has increased this interest in the Northwest. Unless China develops 
her five northwestern provinces, Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia, Sinkiang, 
and Tsinghai, there will be no hope of reclaiming her Northeast; nor 
is Russia likely to resist the temptation to take the Northwest to 
counterbalance Japanese influence in North China. It must be re- 
membered that Outer Mongolia has already been Sovietized. And the 
Japanese invasion has made both the Government and the people 
realize the urgency of developing the provinces which have not been 


The Lunghai Railway has been extended to Paoki on the western 
border of Shensi, and this year two more extensions have been begun. 
Motor roads have been built, connecting the northwestern provinces 
with the neighbouring provinces of Honan, Hupeh, and Szechwan. 
Even before the Japanese invasion many industrial and commercial 
leaders had come here. .Factories have been built, modern shops 
have been opened in the cities along the Lunghai Railway. The 
Government has also encouraged the immigration of industrial 
leaders, bankers, and all who were interested in the development of 
the Northwest. In ten years the rural cooperatives of Shensi have 
increased by leaps and bounds. Eighty-nine out of the ninety-two 
districts in the province have cooperatives. In June 1939 there were 
4875 cooperative societies with 253,258 members, and 3373 mutual 
aid societies with 121,557 members. Last year the two kinds of © 
societies handled a total of $9,031,352. Economically they are a great 
help to the poverty stricken farmers. Institutions of higher learning 
too have come to the Northwest: provincial colleges in Sinkiang and 
Kansu; a medical school, an agricultural college, and three refugee 
institutions from Tientsin and Peiping in Shensi. 

But there is still much to be done. For we have not yet begun 
to exploit the wealth lying underground, such as coal, iron, oil, and 
gold. Nor have we started woolen and cotton industries. And the 
scientific raising of cattle and horses is unknown. Shensi is one of 
the best cotton-growing provinces in China and used to supply raw © 
cotton to the factories of Hankow, Tientsin, and Shanghai. But 
owing to famine, drought, banditry, and opium the people have suf- 
fered untold miseries, though suppression of opium is now being 
carried out in earnest. The schools are too few and those who — 
graduate find little employment. Here is a fertile field in which to 
sow extreme social and political theories. Some districts in Shensi 
and Kansu have so-called special areas occupied by exponents of such 


theories. 
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_ Furthermore, there are more than twenty million Moslems in 
China, a large proportion of whom live in the Northwest. In Sian, to 
which city the first Mohammedan missionaries came in A.D. 632 and 
where stands the oldest mosque in China, there are at least forty 
thousand adherents of this faith. There have always been rumours 
of Moslem unrest. Their religious and social customs, particularly in 
relation to food and marriage, tend to separate them from the rest of 
the Chinese. The ancient quarrel between the Chinese and the 
Moslems has bred strong racial feeling, which is now gradually being 
overcome. 
Having seen the strategic position of China’s Northwest, let us 
examine its relation to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 
First consider the effect of modernization. The railroad and the 
inter-provincial motor roads facilitate travel and the exchange of 
jdeas. The Northwest is no longer isolated. There is now less 
provincialism but more nationalism; less superstition but more wor- 
ship of mammon. There are now fewer Confucian scholars but more 
atheistic socialists. When our first missionaries came over twenty 
years ago, few women walked on the streets of Sian, for the women 
of respectable families would not appear in public. A catechist calling 
at the house of an inquirer was told by a voice from inside that there 
was no one at home. He wondered, if no one was in the house, 
-_ who his informant might be! He kept on knocking, but he heard 

the same voice, that of a woman, “There is no one at home!” Today 
- there are in the city special bath houses for women and “Amazon” 
- corps march through the streets. A Sian night scene is hardly 

different from that in an eastern port. When cur mission started a 
middle school (high school) in 1917 the pupils were Buddhist or 
Confucianist, but a few years ago the school had to close down because 
the pupils who had become communists threatened to kill the clergy 
and to set fire to the church and school. Today all kinds of religious 
beliefs and social theories are found-in the schools, and Christians 
and non-Christians work side by side. 3 

Young men and students, who serve their country in various 
capacities, are seen everywhere. These and the ubiquitous refugees 
all need spiritual and often temporal help. When the war is over 
many of them will remain in the Northwest. Among the newcomers 
are many Christians from other provinces. Both their faith and 
their fellowship with the local Christians need to be strengthened. 
The non-Christians also need the Church to befriend them wherev2r 

they are settled. | | | 

Those who are engaged in the promotion of coopcratives testify 
to the truth that men do not live by bread alone, and the more 
thoughtful also among the people are coming to realize this. Som2 
organize themselves into eclectic societies, others become Buddhist 
devotees. That their spiritual hunger is not satisfied is shown by 
the recent conversion of one of the gentry, who after studying 
engineering in Germany was successively president of an engineering 
college, head of the Yellow River Conservancy Commission, and 
member of the Shensi Provincial Government. During his last 
- ilIness, he gave up his Buddhist faith, asked for Christian baptism, 
and wrote in his will that he died a Christian. The social and indus- 
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trial unrest, and the materialistic outlook of the people offer a real . 
challenge to Christian missions. 


There is another distinctive call from the Northwest, that of the 
Moslem work. Compared with other lines of evangelism, this may 
be the hardest; and so far as I know, there are no more than thirty 
missionaries, and not one Chinese pastor, who take this as their life 
work. A group of Christians, the Society of the Friends of Moslems 
in China, are interested in the work, but we have yet to produce a 
‘Raymond Lull, a Miss Lilias Trotter, or a Canon Gairdner. The Rev. 
and Mrs. C. L. Pickens, Jr. are stirring up interest with their paper, 
“Friends of Moslems.” We need more people who will dedicate them- 
selves to this work as a ministry of reconciliation not only between 
the converted soul and God but also between the Chinese and Moslem 
races. It is not easy to convert a son or a daughter of Islam. But 
difficulties should not make us retreat, nor mark time. We must go. 
forward before it is too late. That there are 65,000 converts from 
Islam in Java today, and 4,400 adult baptisms in that Island three 
years ago, should be an encouragement to us. Our God is the God 
of the impossible. | | 

_Though we hope to have a righteous peace before long, no one 
can forecast the outcome of the conflict with Japan. If the North- 
west suffers the same fate as Tientsin and Peiping, there would be | 
new idols for the people to worship, and a revival of the opium traffic 
and other vices thrust upon them. Japan’s regime in Korea, in 
Manchuria, and in occupied areas in China is well known. Nor can. 
one foretell the future of Russian influence in the Northwest. The 
same influence meant the expulsion of the Swedish missionaries from 
Russian Turkestan. It may come to Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) 
and to Kansu and Shensi. The door of Christian opportunity will 
then be effectively closed, and a long night may reign. Twenty years 
hence, shall people keep only a regretful memory of the modern 
Christian missionary effort in China’s Northwest, as we now remem- 
ber the Nestorian missionaries of the Tang Dynasty? 


The harvest is plenteous but the laborers are too few. The 
Northwest has been largely neglected by the Christian forces. I 
know of only two Protestant mission hospitals, one each in Kansu_ 
and Shensi; and there are only two mission junior middle schools 
-(junior high schools) in all of the Northwest. ‘The missionaries here 
all bewail the fact that their missions are under staffed. It was said 
at Madras that forty-five per cent of our people have not yet heard 
the Gospel. In the Northwest, we estimate that seventy per cent of 
the people have not had this opportunity. Preachers and theological 
students who are suffering from an excess of theory will be cured 
when they come here. If England was saved from revolution and 
bloodshed by Wesley, we need a dozen Wesleys, for further revolu- 
tionary changes are sure to come in China, especially in the Northwest. 
It will be a great victory for Christ’s Kingdom if the Christian forces 
of the Occident and of China can help to bring about peaceful and 
constructive change and forestall the terror of violent revolution. 


_ We are not merely to evangelize the individual; modern civilization 
needs evangelizing too. Unless the latter is baptized into the Name 
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of Christ, there are difficulties in the conversion of the former. To 
play the part of the Good Samaritan is not enough; the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho must be made safe. The call of China’s North- 
west is a home call and also a call to the world, a call to save 
individuals and a call for a Christian society. 


The Challenge of the Far Western Border* 
DANIEL SHEETS DYE 


Border Boundaries. 


HIS region is roughly a semicircular strin two hundred miles 
‘wide located about three hundred miles west of the emergency 
capital Chungking. The strip is nearly a thousand miles long. 
The southern end is uneven, poor in soil, and lower than the 
middle region which is extremely high, with mountains almost 25,000 


- feet above the sea, and high plateaus. ‘The northern end of the strip 


-has some mountains but more sand and desert aridity. The strip is 
corrugated with north-south rivers, especially in the south west. 
These deep furrows give multiple barriers which discourage migration, 
free mingling of peoples, political intrigue, or widespread invasion. 


Along this strip from south to north, the peoples are: Miao, Shen, 
_Nosu, Lolo, Tibetan, Sifan, Jahrung, Chiang, and minor groups. 


~The swift, torrential streams are crossed with danger by slip- 


saddle on single bamboo cable, by suspension bridge of bamboo ropes, 


by the characteristic Tibetan cantilever bridge, or by ford on yak or 


horse. There are long reaches where one may travel by forced 
marches of more than a day’s length and yet not find a boat, a 
coracle, a ford, or a bridge of any sort. Such conditions but 


emphasize the isolation. Think of a person of eighteen growing up 


by a river answering, “I do not know,” when asked by a foreigner: 
“What village is that just across the river?” 


The temperature may flit between 32°F at 7:00 a.m. and 90° 


at 11:00 a.m. in the valley pocket at Tatsienlu (Kangting), or it 


may stick tenaciously around zero or below. The midday and the 
midnight thermal contrasts, the sunlight and the shadow differences 
are trying to the uninitiated and the unprepared. The snow-glare is 
blinding on the high passes. The dust and moisture-laden atmosphere 
may absorb the actinic rays of the sun so that the women and 


children in the valleys bleach white, while black-tan above the waist 


becomes a costume for the Tibetan man in the upland sunshine. In 
some places, the humidity is near saturation for weeks on end, while 
$n others the aridity is very high throughout the year. The Tibetan 
takes the discomfort of the region as a matter of course and 


(scientifically) does not bathe often in high altitudes. 


Some of the soil of the high glacial valleys of Tibet is water- 


_ logged, spongy muck that grows lush grass for yak herds in summer, | 


*This is one of the chapters of the symposium China -Rediscovers Her West, 
being published this year by the a Education Movement, New York. 


Reprinted by permission. 
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while in the northwest some of the desert scarcely supports the camel. 
Luxuriant vegetation here and frozen or desiccated botanical life 
there, separated by less than a half-day’s foot-journey, makzs for 
natural life barriers. Wild animals range from yak to wild deer, wild 
boar to Golden Monkey, rare Lady Aherst pheasant to humble shrew. 
Demestic animals have a spread from yak, goat, and sheep to horse. 


These multiple and varied life groups are fcund in extreme 
juxtaposition. The peoples are checkerboarded between mountain 
top and desert valley floor, between divides and streams and snow 
ranges. The peop!e are stratified vertically as well as horizontally 
by soils and moisture and altitudes, and by trade routes. The busi- 
ness company, the political movement, or the religious mission that 
would have contact and commerce with the peoples of these regions | 
must realize that the problem is at least as complex as the physio- | 

This chapter deals with “marginal” lands and peoples. (The 
American dustbelt is marginal land in this sense.) When marginal 
conditions for life are reached, when the environment—be it physical, | 
physiological, psychological, or spiritual—is pushed to the limit, 
aything is likely to happen, and special resources are required to 
meet the exigencies of the situation, if integrated personality is the 
goal. “Life is the correlation of internal changes with external 
changes for the conservation of the individual.” (Spencer as amended 
by C. L. Herrick.) 

How can Christ and Christianity gear into these situations, how 
can such islanded and bounded lives. develop as of the twentieth 
century? ‘This chapter presents a few of the problems and how they 
have been partially met. We with our ideas and ideals from out a 
different background need to approach the problem in _ sincer2 
humility. We need to think in terms of the peoples and of their 
background. We must discover new techniques to solve old problems. 


Sample Border Fields and Pioneering Missionaries. | 

No major people has reached its majority without an animal and 
a grain. The land of the Border Peoples is largely upland plateaus 
with snow mountains and glaciers and high passes. The glacial 
valleys are usually too high for cultivation but they produce grass 
for yak. The heavy coats of hair, and the unusually long hair of 
legs and belly fit these animals admirably to live and graze in the 
soggy pasturage of upland Tibet, two miles above the sea. The yak 
and barley (tsamba) are peculiarly Tibetan. Milk, butter, meat, 
cloth, boots, rope, tenting, and what-not derive from the yak. The 
nomad Tibetan sells or barters his wool for brick tea done up in 
rawhide of yak hairside in. The yak is to the Tibetan what the 
bambco is to the Yangtze Valley Chinese. 7 

The nomads may loiter two days or slightly longer at the bord2r 
town and then they are off on their long way of two, six, eight months 
to some other port of call, Lhasa, for instance. They make their 
leisurely way, pitching tent after a short day, grazing their herd of 
fifty to three hundred yak. They have a system of cording up the 
tea bales, staking out the yak in formation near their tents and tea, 
and then surrounding all by great tawny dogs which are on duty as 
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soon as tied out. Woe betide the stranger who approaches unescorted ! 
- There are no definite dates to make. The family is along, tsamba 
and tea are there, the herd is intact, and their portable wealth is on 
head, ears, neck, wrist, and finger—in turquoise and coral and silver. 
The Tibetan nomad is in town possibly as much as three weeks a 
year; he is at home on the grassy highlands. 


Tatsienlu is the eastern and main portal of Tibet. J. Huston 
Edgar worked there for some twenty years. He walked hither and 
yon, and knew probably more about Interior Tibet, as well as the 
tribes people, than any other of his time. He distributed tracts and 
Bible portions, which found their way into lamaseries or into super- 
stitious use. He made some impression upon the townspeople who 
had settled down after a nomadic life. With the nomads he made 
friends today, but they were off tomorrow. A missionary can hardly 
follow the nomad on the grass lands. The contacts were temporary 
by the very nature of the situation, but Christianity does not pro- 
pagate itself in its fullness by isolated contacts. Edgar had not 


_ 4olved the problem of reaching the nomad. 


Batang was the advance line of the Chinese drive to exploit Tibet 
during the years before the Revolution of 1911. Dr. A. L. Shelton 
under the Disciples of Christ (now the United Christian Missionary 
Society) was at Tatsienlu awaiting an opportunity to push into the 
interior of Tibet when ‘‘the forbidden land” opened. Here was the 
opportunity to get in on the spearhead of an ethnic drive. A mission 
was built up. His medical skill opened lamasery doors. But the 
Chinese revolution recalled the guardians of the new frontier, the 
expanded town of Batang was deflated; and the mission had to be 
recalled. Only this year has a small group reoccupied this ghost 
town. Shelton. was rarely gifted to cope with the situation; next 
to Edgar, he was known far and wide on the high horizons, and 
isolation did not cramp him nor seriously affect him. He and his 
group left a certain residue, but Tibet is still not Christianized. 


- Chaotung on the Yunnan-Szechwan border is in the midst of 
the Miao people. Pollard found a musical people fond of pipes of 
Pan and of song and dance.: They sang of creation and of pseudo- 
history and of marriage and of death. He gave them a romanized 
7 language, with Bible and book and school. He soon passed on. but his 
work is perpetuated by scholarships in West China Union University, 
whence doctors, pastors, and teachers have returned to that border 
with cattle and chickens, fruit trees, and healing medicines. The 
countryside is taking on a new life ‘and the superstitious folklore 
which was a part of the mental furniture of the people is becoming 
a thing of the past. But these people were already agriculturists 
and not nomads; conditions were more tolerable from the natural 
standpoint. Christianity is finding this people. 


Lifan is in the Min River Valley of Szechwan. The ‘dee is 
largely Chinese with trade-route psychology. But on the loess 
mountain tops another people live and have their being, in communal 
dwellings, separated into families but combining to make fortresses 
with towers. They farm with Irish potatoes and American maize 
(the former introduced within twenty-five years and the latter within 
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a century;) and send down to the town some of_their men who can 
speak “two mouths of words” and barter for salt and other things 
that they need. Rev. Thomas Torrence discovered these people over 
twenty years ago. Their customs, their religion, their prayers, their 
sacrifices partake of the nature of Old Testament religion. They 
have been open to the impact of Christianity. The Red retreat 
through the region destroyed their church building and eliminated 
a number of the leading Christians, but the group is regaining 
strength with help from the home missionary society of the Church 
of Christ in China. 

Mowkung is another region two days from Tatsienlu, possibly - 
next to Batang the furthest inland mission station in the world. 
These people live in the medicine belt, collecting medicinal herbs and 
sending them out to be purified for use. They are a limited people 
with a tongue of their own allied to the Tibetan. Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Jeffry of the China Inland Mission worked out a. tentative grammar 
and put the language of the people into a Tibetan (Sanskrit) script 
in order to translate an Old Testament book and prepare a brief 
story of the life of Jesus. | oe : 

Virgil Hart, D.D., a member of the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
from East China, brought the first members of the United Church of. 
Canada to West China, and among many strategic recommendations 
he succeeded in getting the Mission Press started in 1898 in Kiating. 
Today in Chengtu it prints literature in Chinese, English, Tibetan, 
Pollard Miao, Jeffry Sanskrit, as well as hymns in modern notation. 
Here is a fundamental work that can be carried on until there is a 
merging of languages, or a supplanting by the language or languages 
that becomes dominant. 

Foreign missionaries, Chinese home missionaries, and Christian 
natives have worked in this borderland for forty years. Such living, 
teaching, writing. healing is basic for further progress, but the work 
has been spasmodic and tentative. 


A Rediscovery of the Border Peoples. 
The peoples have been partially discovered as to customs, 
peculiarities, distribution. They have been exploited; they have 
coalesced with each other somewhat; they have intermingled with 
the Chinese and they occasionally come out to “Chinese West China.” 
The peoples are losing some of their old customs. The Chinese have © 
bofrowed from them, and they have borrowed from the Chinese. 
On the lower uplands the Tibetan nomad has become an agriculturist 
of a sort, raising the barley for grassland consumption. Here is 
something that must not be ignored in any solution of problems. 
Missionaries, Occidental and Chinese, have worked for and with 
them. The Chinese authorities are trying to inaugurate social work. 
Some of the graduates of Christian schools are in this work. There 
is need for cooperation with such movements for the uplift of the 
border peoples. We cannot give a blueprint of the Christian work 
for these peoples of the border, but it must be “in the life” of the 
peoples under the “marginal” conditions under which they live. 
Christian work must pass beyond the pioneering stage, and it will 
take men and women of resources, spiritual as well as intellectual. 
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The following are suggestions for Christian experimentation :— 
a. A “Grenfell Mission” putting on itinerant medical service 
along the Kwanhsien-Sungpan coolie route, where Chinese and natives 
_ porter medicines, salt, tea, cloth, wool, and other things in and out. 
If the itinerary could ‘take place at least four times a year it would 
make available the Christian ministry of healing to the inn-keeping 
and business peoples as well as to the porters. 


| ‘b. An agricultural mission service that would introduce crops 
that have been developed in the West, such as, potatoes for colder 
climates, and wheat and barley that would mature above the marginal 
land now farmed. 

‘ec. A dairy project that would introduce the butter fat strain 
mito the yak and so tend to divert the nomad to settled life. The 
higher life is developed in a social setting and there are indications 
that the nomad would welcome settled life. But will the land stand 
settled agriculture? Such drastic changes shoud be undertaken only 
under expert advice. 


d. Work for the medicine gatherers who bring out the roots 
and seeds for export. Comparatively more accessible in the off- 
seasons in their clustered dwellings below the highest mountains, 
they are ready for Christian culture. 

e. Study of the lamasery system in order to reach the Tibetan. 
Many of these lamaseries have been destroyed during the last twenty 
years and can hardly be rebuilt in these times. Is there anything 
that Christianity has to offer as a substitute? 


f. Examination of the successes and failures of the pioneer 
missions with a view to benefiting from their experience. 

g. Gearing the Christian church with its message of Christ for 
the whole man in with the public search for a way to lift the standard 
of life for the suppressed, so that all may make a contribution to the 
common weal. 

There is ‘more work being done for and with the peoples of these 
marginal lands today than there has been for centuries, and there is 
hope that, if the Chinese and the tribes people cooperate and if 
ove a friends from abroad give aid, the — can be effectively 
solv | | 


Making the Modern Chinese Home Worth Peesrving* 
‘Mrs. T. T. 


| N institution such as the Memorial Mothercraft School has 
A specific tasks to perform, and if it is properly organized, 
i well staffed, adequately supported and wisely supervised, 
ought to and will mean a great deal to homes in China of 

today. Before a competent body such as this one would hesitate 


- *An address by Katherine Y. TT. Lew, (Mrs. T. T. Lew) before a special 
ih eee conference called by the Memorial Mothercraft School, Feb. 
th 1940, 
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to enumerate details, for as the Chinese proverb says, it is “‘very 
apt to catch one and miss ten thousand” (Kwe Yih Leo Wan #}— 
#@%). To mention a few outstanding contributions and these in the . 
briefest possible terms, we may say that there are at least four. 


First, such a school means a timely guide to the Chinese home 
in this period of China’s great social transition. China has been 
going through a period of great transition, political, economic and 
social, and the greatest of these is the social. The new educational 
opportunities for women, the legal status of women in inheritance 
of property, the new relationships between men and women, the 
abolition of slavery and concubinage, the waning of parental 
influence and the emancipation of youth, the breaking up of the big 
family system—these and other phases of the: social transformation 
are really most fundamental to the life of the people and to the 
ultimate destiny of the nation, and they are all related to the home. 
We are optimistic for the future and we are confident that the 
changes that are going on will lead China to a greater nation-hood 
and the Chinese people to happier individual lives. But much 
depends upon the guidance during the transition. There is a enn- 
fusion of thought and listlessness of activity today throughout the 
land apart from the war and here lies the danger. Destruction of 
the old system has been going on by an irresistible force that is - 
sweeping over the country and leaves in its wake much human 
wreckage. Where does it all lead to? 


Such a school as the Memorial Mothercraft if vinieealy organized 
and well conducted will serve as a guide to many homes at this 
critical pericd. It will be able to clear away the debris of the 
destruction and to put a restraining hand on the process of destruction 
in certain directions so as to preserve what is good in the old system. 


Secondly, it means a helper which is urgently needed by the 
new generation of parenis. In the old system of the patriarchal 
family, young :=people were mated in their late teens, most of them 
were not financially independent, and in some cases they were phy- 
sically and intellectually not matuve enough to assume the heavy 
responsibility which parenthood requires. But with all their dis- 
abilities, the young coup!es were under the tutelage of the seniors. 
Whatever we may say of the mothers-in-law and other “in-laws” 

they had a certain amount of experience, they had served their 
apprenticeship even if they emerged from it with unequal qualities 
of accomplishments. The young people of today are starting out 
their life of home-making and parenthood in a different manner. 
They are too proud to be a part of the big family system, they are 
sometimes too confident of their own abilities to take car2 of them- 
selves; they are under the illusion that the book-knowledge and high- 
sounding abstractions learned from a, social science course would 
sufficient equipment in the new adventure of life. They do not realize 
that a certain amount of apprenticeship under competent, experienced 
persons is necessary in any walk of life. Interneship in medicine, 
clerkship in a lawyer’s office and training as licentiate before ordina- 
tion for the ministry, are the necessary roads to well-established and 
independent professional careers. The greatest career, the most 
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glorious career of home-making, cannot be an exception if we desire 
for it the same kind of competency such as we. expect of other 
professional] careers. Home-making in China today, bereft of the 
supervision of the old generation and without the accumulated 
experience in the social custom and mores that have been built up 
through centuries in the West, sadly and urgently needs expert 
counselling, scientific training, and actual laboratory demonstration. 
The so-called modern woman in China today may have acquired a 
certain amount of appreciation in ancient and modern art, may be 


able to play music of Western composers with reasonably adequate 


- technique, and may be able to solve problems in higher mathematics; 
_but she does not know how to sing a lullaby to her child in the cradle, 


does not know how to make her home attractive and artistic, does 
not know how to keep her domestic accounts straight and help her 


~ husband to keep the family solvent. . For every little cold of her 


child she has to rush to a specialist whose charges may be beyond 
her husband’s means, and for every feeding hour or the arrival of 
every new tooth she has to consult frantically an encyclopedia or to 
follow the dictates of the modern advertisements, or to memorize the 
rules of scientific manuals mechanically, with no idea of adaptation 


and little competence of judgment and choice. As the breaking away 


from the old family system increases, the hardships and difficulties 
of the young parents proportionately increase. The secondary and 


higher education such as we have now have not been able to meet 


their needs. To be fair and just to the educators we must say that 


they have their hands full in this period of transition. Even those 
who have a Western educational background are no better off, for 


they themselves were often trained under the old conception of 


education that did not fully realise the importance of mothercraft 


as a science and art that should be taught to the youth in preparation 
for home-making. We have therefore in China a rapidly growing 


generation that is more sophisticated than practical, more able to 


enjoy the privileges of mcdern life than to meet the modern problems 
with knowledge and well founded confidence. 


_- Thirdly, an institution such as the Memorial Mothercraft School 


-if properly conducted and well equipped, should mean a source of 


moral influence to many Chinese homes. Many of the moral issues 


in the social transformation have their roots in the home lives of 


individuals. People whose homes are not havens of rest to the 


toilers, places of fellowship for the old with the young, nurseries for 


the growth of children physically and mentally healthy, can hardly 


_ be expected to be kept away from the paths of delinquency during 
-adolescence and crime in adult-hood. to say nothing of moral weak- 


ness in less observeable and more subtle ways throughout life. How 


can the problem, for example, of social evil ever be mitigated if homes 


cannot be made attractive so that seekers of pleasure need not resort 


to:the byeways from the straight path of married life? How can 
political graft be eliminated if the women-folk do not learn how to 
-keep family finances in proper order? If women hold the proper 


ethics about family relationship, will that not help to drive out 
nepotism? If mothers do not know how to train their children from 


childhood to distinguish what is inherited from what is earned and 


from what is stolen, how can political. honesty be assured? Again, 
how can the system of concubinage really be stamped out so that the 
mistress system will not follow to take its place, unless boys and 
girls have actual training in living in normal and healthy relation- 
ships instead of receiving only exhortations based upon fear, and 
precepts which are no more than abstractions? The fact is that 
China today in its attempt to abolish the concubinage system is 
rapidly acquiring three systems in one,—concubinage of the old 
Chinese type, divorce of the American fashion and the mistress 
system of the European style. You may find all these three at the 
same time in the same family. It is because the wives and others 
facing a new day with new problems have not been trained and 
prepared for the husband-wife relationship and parent-child relation- 
ship of the new day. It takes all that. modern science, sociology, 
mental hygiene and many other discoveries, can give to equip men 
and women in this modern age to face their new problems. A mother- 
craft school properly conducted and adequately staffed should work 
on these problems and offer training to the coming generation so 
that they will be so prepared as to be able to meet these moral and 

Fourthly, and lastly, an institution such as the Mothercraft 
School means a saviour of, the:‘home in its tremendous task of fighting 
the battle to preserve the family as a social unit in the Christian 
sense as we understand it. Many forces have been let loose in the 
world during the last few decades, each separately and all convergent- 
ly attacking the home. To mention a few that are already in China 
or are threatening China at her doors: the divorcee system which 
has been mentioned above is often a.correction of an evi!’ by over- 
correction ; the totalitarian conception of State that doe: not hesitate 
to dash home and family to pieces in the name of nationai existence 
and struggle; the idea of class struggle which often renders the 
preservation of family extremely difficult if not impossible; the 
industrial and commercial competition that waylays homes with all 
sorts of besetting temptations that overpowers the youth; the inter- 
national discord that employs mass destruction as the method for 
settling problems, make homes little more than providers of cannon 
fodder. These and other forces are threatening the homes of China. 
. There is an important need for the Chinese people to face these 
enemies of the Home and of the family system squarely. If the 
home and the family is unattractive to the individuals, unproductive 
for society, unable to afford the old and the young the abundant 
life that is their due, if the family is unable to stand on its own 
feet as the bedrock of society making appropriate contributions to 
the nation in its struggle for existence and growth, then the home 
and the family system that we love will be shattered by its own 
decay in the same way as the old imperial system in the political life 
of China, totally helpless in the face of these onslaughts of the modern 
age, was destroyed to make place for that which could better meet 
the people’s need. Such a school as the Mothercraft School can and 
ought to be able to help both the present and future homes in China 
to face these problems by training the mothers and the mothers-to-be 
of China. This should not be carried out only in theory but also- 
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in the actual application of the theory in terms of concrete realities, 
so as to remodel old homes and create new ones that will be worth 
preserving and able to stand against all the modern destructive forces. 


In short, to make the modern Home of China worth preserving. 


Here are then some of the outstanding contributions an institution 
such as the Mothercraft School can make to the home in China if 


_we are able to rise above our daily trifles and open our eyes to be able 


to see not only the trees but also the forest, looking not only at the 
short distance of days and weeks, but also far ahead in years and 
generations. The Christian Church can hardly make any contribution 
more fundamental, more valuable, than to strengthen such an 


institution by concerted cooperation of all the available forces to 


make this pioneer work, the mother of many future mothercraft 
schools that are needed in China today. What it will mean to the 
Christian movement and to the Church will be discussed by people 
more competent than I, but to those of us who have been engaged 
in Christian educational work for years and who have been the 
product of Christian schools and have gone through part of the social 


_ transition ourselves, its implications are very clear and compelling. 


-=0o= 


Cooperation in the Western Provinces 
RONALD REES 


HAVE recently returned from a visit made to the Western 

| Provinces in the company of Dr. W. Y. Chen, General Secretary 

of the National Christian Council. We joined in three pro- 

_vinecial conferences in Kunming, Kweiyang and Chengtu, 

meeting with the leaders of the Churches and missions on the spot. 

The purpose was to discover the needs in each area and what further 
steps should be taken by joint planning and action. 


A CONCERN OF THE WHOLE CHURCH 


- In the eight or nine provinces of the West there is a permanent 
population of 100 million people and a small but highly significant 
group of immigrants. After this visit, in whch Dr. Chen and I relied 
not upon our all too brief and superficial observations, but rather 
upon the responsible judgment and requests of men and women on 
the spot, I am convinced that it is right and timely for the Christian 
Churches in China and their supporting missions in American and 
Britain to express their deep interest in the new situation which 
has arisen. The Western provinces of China are a concern of the 
whole Chinese Church and of the Church ecumenical, not merely of 
the people who are now engaged in Christian work there. For in- 
Stance, we have a share. in the responsibility for the tens of 
thousands of China’s students now in that area. Or again, national 
organizations are being urged to send in more Bibles and Christian 
books. We are all in this game together. | 


This does not mean that we should divert attention from oc- 


cupied areas in China or draw away resources from them in their 
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hour of need which is in many places acute and overwhelming. Our 
task in China is one task. If Church and mission administrators 
are sometimes faced with the difficult duty of balancing competing 
needs, it is important that they should first have as complete a view 
of the whole scene as they can secure. We are concerned here with 
the Western part of the picture which until the last two years had 
not been brought into focus. 


It has been stated that the objective is two-fold. The local 
inhabitants of the Western provinces form a large bloc of humanity 
‘now exposed to all kinds of new influences. The visiting population 
which is there because of the war has also a significance of its own. 
The precise number and character of these immigrants is unknown. 
The survey now being undertaken should deliver us both from wild 
exaggeration and also from closing our eyes to what is taking place. 
What is taking place? Let me give one or two illustrations drawn 
in part from conversations I had in each province with responsible 
men who have lived and worked there for years. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT CHANGE 


_ In Yunnan the industrial area west of Mengtze includes Koc shiv, 
Kienshui and Shihping, all large towns in high and fertile plains — 
well populated and served by a branch railway. The tin mines produce 
a not unimportant part of the world’s supply. In the extreme west 
of the province an aeroplane factory with some hundreds of workers 
has sprung up over night. At Hsiakwan near Tali on the Burma 
Road there is a motor repair shop: employing a staff of 100, where 
there are said to be also 100 drivers on any given night. The govern- 
ment health authorities have a programme that includes every hsien 
in the province, and the Shanghai Medical College is sending five 
medical students to each hsien this summer at a cost of $30,000.00 © 
te carry out cholera inoculaticns. In and around Kunming there are 
new permanent factories with modern imported machinery which they 
declare will not be moved away after the war is over. 


In Kweichow, the new railway - ‘under construction will pass 
through Weining and near Shihmenkan (Stone gateway) the centre 
of some flourishing tribes work, to the Yangtze river at Suifu. The 

_ order for rails and switches costing £174,000 has been placed in 
England. The new road through Weining to Luchow is already open. 
Round Weining there is coal and iron. There are five arterial motor 
roads radiating from Kweiyang in the centre of the province. It is 
thought these roads may have little effect at present on the smaller 
-places but will increase the importance of the larger towns. The 
traffic in opium in past days might mean more than 800 horse-loads 
in one caravan. Now the planting of opium is forbidden, and ex- 
isting stocks are to be taken over. The government has a_ health 
and also an education program that affects every hsien, while magis- 
trates’ (half of them from outside) are being trained for their new 
work. -Three-fourths of the financial expenditure of the province is 
being put in by the central government (the finance commissioner 
{st Dr. Y. ‘T. Tsur). — are not many factories round Kweiyang 
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- except a government printing plant, but the life of the province will 


develop from its centre at Kweiyang. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has a piece of rural experimental work at Tingfang nearby. People 
from East China are likely to return after the war, but the govern- 
ment program and the geographical position of the province on 
important routes will prevent it from ever returning to what it was. 


Szechwan province seemed to me to be in a different class from 


4 the other two. You come from 6000 ft. at Kunming through and 


over enormous mountain ranges down to 3500 ft. at Kweiyang, and 
down again to the Yangtze level at Chungking. Most of Szechwan 


isa huge and fertile plain, like the inside of a cup, 300 or 400 miles 


across, where 50 million people live. The presence of the national 
government in and round Chungking has led to all kinds of economic 
developments, factories producing munitions, alcohol, oil, paper, iron 
and so on.. I was told there were 160,000 spindles in the province. 
The railway from Chungking to Chengtu is due to be finished next 


year. This is only a hint of what is going on. A group of men 


in Bishop Sung’s house in Chengtu, one of whom works up country 


- well north of that city, said that until two years ago the country 


people were ultraconservative, provincial and anti-foreign. Now even 
in the rural farmsteads there was a quite different mentality, a 
readiness for change. 3 


WILL CHANGES BE PERMANENT? ; 


I put my usual question to one of the oldest missionaries in 
Chengtu. He said: “A tremendous influence will remain. It has 
advanced the work by 50 years. Even if all the visitors go back 
the psychological effect of their coming will remain, a sense of close 
association with the rest of China, new ways of doing things. But 
they won’t all go back. Some have jobs here. The province can 


absorb them, their work is needed. Some have intermarried with 


the Szechwan population. But there will be difficulties and dangers 
after the war’: . 

Two factors seem of special importance in this matter of per- 
manence. The first is the policy of the government of China and 
the provincial authorities. For reasons of national safety, military 
and economic means of production will not be concentrated on the 
coast, and the enlightened policy of. provincial development will 
continue. The second factor is the length of this struggle. The 
longer the war goes on, the deeper will these influences take root 
in the West. The Chinese government is preparing for three or 
five years more. Some observers are less optimistic and speak of ten 
or twenty years. We must face the possibility that there may be 


along period of neither war nor peace, conceivably a divided country. 


In any case a far-sighted policy will recognise that the work of the 
church in occupied areas must go on but that in the western pro- 
vinces there are not only 100 million souls but a very large pro- 
portion of the leadership of the nation, actual and potential. Hence 


the extraordinary importance of our work in the universities as 


centres of national culture, of our schools and hospitals, of our at- 
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tempts to produce and circulate the scriptures and Christian books 
and magazines, of building up the inner life and witness of the 
Church, of the Christian Home, of religious education and of a “oe 
and effective ministry, both of men and women. 


We will be no party to any competition between the interests 
of free and occupied areas, but there are some tides in the affairs 
of men which do not often recur. We cannot escape the question, 
What is the mind and purpose of God for His aiead in this situa- 


tion? 


WHAT CAN WE DO 


It is much easier to describe what we would like to do than 
to relate what has been achieved. What follows is a brief hint of 
both. I do not wish to say more at this stage. 


1. Planting the Church in new or poorly occupied areas. 

It would seem to be a sound Christian principle that no church 
or mission should open. new work unless there is a proved need and 
without consulting other bodies at work in the same province. The 
Yunnan conference invited the Church of Christ to enter the in- 
dustrial area west of Mengtze (see above) and asked the authorities 
of the Hsun Tao Kung Hui (Methodist Church) and the Sheng Kung 
Hui (Episcopal) to confer about the area round Tali on the Burma 
Road. This has been done and the Sheng Kung Hui will take re- . 
sponsibility, under the leadership of Bishop Y. Y. Tsu. 

The Church of Christ is also considering and consulting about 
new church work in Kunming. and Lanchow. Work for Border 
Tribes in West Szechwan and Sikong provinces has been begun 
under the leadership of Dr. W. B. Djang. | 

A number of British missionaries who were antlile to continue 
their work in North China (because of the anti-British movement) 
have been assigned by the Church of Christ and related missions to 
various posts in the Western Provinces. The China Inland Mission 
has also sent in some reinforcements. The United Christian Mission 
(Disciples) is maintaining workers, peony Chinese, in union work 
in the West. | 


2. Building up the life and witness of the “ay 

Extension work is not always geographical. There are some 
types of work, or areas of the life of the church, which are weak 
and need to be strengthened. 

In Szechwan province where institutions have been stronger 
than the church, plans were made during our week of conference to 
strengthen the church in four directions. 

3 (a) Rural. A Rural Church Committee has been set up under 
the Szechwan Christian Council. At a number of centres rural ex- 
perimental work is being carried on and a Rural Workers Fellowship 
has been formed to enable those with similar purposes to share — 
more fully the rr and results of their work, 


‘ 
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(b) Cooperatives. The NCC in West China has a Committee 
on the Cooperative Movement which is undertaking research, train- 


ing and a cooperative community experiment. This is under the 
direction of Mr. T. H. Sun and Rev. J. C. Mathieson. 


-. (ec) The Home. Following some good ‘preparation work by 
Miss T. C. Kuan and Miss Nowlin, an effective Home Committee is 
now functioning and will meet four times a year. Miss Nowlin is 
secretary. 

(d) Religious Education. The National Committed for Christ- 


ian Religious Education (NCCRE) has a West China Section which 


is developing the work for children, youth and adults. Among those 
engaged in this work are Rev. Newton. Tsiang, Dr. Luther Shao, 


Miss Mabel Nowlin, Mr. Pao Wen-nien, Dr. Jolliffe, Dr. Frank Price, 


Miss Grace Manley, Miss Jack, Mr. Kar! Willmott, Rev. Andy Roy, 
Miss Eva Spicer and ames 


3. Training for Service in the Church. 


The ministry in West China is weak. But two years ago the 


new Union Theological School was opened in-Chengtu with four 


students. There are now 38 men and women sent by the churches, 
with more in prospect for next year. | 


The training of lay men and women was felt to be urgent. 


,Both Yunnan and Kweichow asked for short-term training schools. 


It is not possible to hold them this summer but local leaders would 
like to arrange them next year. 
4, Christian Schoois. | 

A new union middle school was opened recently in Kunming 


(CHSKH and Methodist). It has been suggested the Church of 


Christ might join in this work. The help of Hua Chung (Central 
China) University has been asked in the training of teachers. 

In. Szechwan there are nearly thirty Christian middle schools 
which are being systematically visited by the West China branch 


of the China Christian Educational Association (CCEA) of which 
Mr. Pao Wen-nien is secretary. 


As to Christian primary schools, there are 121 in Szechwan, 


but there seems to be no very clear policy as to the future of these 


schools. Steps were taken at the Chengtu conference to secure more 


common thought and action. In Yunnan the Hsun Tao Kung Hui 


(Methodist) has based much of its work -on a large number of 


primary schools. 


| To relate alumni of Christian schools to the life of the Church, 
some work has been started recently in both Chungking and Chengtu 
which have been visited by Mr. George ‘Wu (CCEA). 
5. Student Work. 

The Yunnan Conference appointed a union student work com- 


Inittee consisting of student-workers of various churches, the YMCA 
' and the YWCA in that city who would work as a team rather than 


in isolation. 


| 
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In Szechwan province a team composed of Dr. Luther Shao, Mr. 
Pao Wen-nien and Prof. S. Lautenschlager has been doing vigorous 
evangelistic work in many Christian and governmental schools with 
striking results. 

The YMCA and YWCA have been working out plans, at the 

request of the churches, for securing and placing student workers 
_ In strategic student centres in the Western Provinces. It is too early 
to report details of these plans, but some new appointments have 
already been made. 


6. Christian Literature. | | 

To meet the urgent need for more Christian béoks, amounting 
almost to a famine, two steps have been taken. | 

(a) Extra printing presses have been bought by the Canadian | 
Press at Chengtu which will deuble the output locally. , : 

(b) In order to bring in quantities of books from the coast a 
new depot is being set up in Chungking under a West China Christ- 
ian Literature Distribution Committee, and local bookstore com- 
mittees have been formed in both Chengtu and Chungking. 


A strong resolution was passed by the Chengtu Conference ask- 
ing for the help of the NCC. Already an appeal for an Emergency 
Literature Distribution Fund has been sent by the NCC to the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, and conversations with the Bible 
Societies and Literature agencies are proceding in Shanghai. 

At the NCCRE conference at Chengtu, three groups made a 
selection of ten to fifteen books most urgently needed for work with 
children, with youth and for the Home. As there is a limit to 
books that can be printed locally or brought in from the ‘coast, it 
is important to have the best, and to sell them in large quantities. . 
This process of selection should be continued. 


In conclusion, the spirit of closer cooperation is already at work 
and bearing fruit. Large additions to our supply of men and funds 
cannot at present be expected. But a large increase in effectiveness 
of the work outlined above can most confidently be expected as we 
grapple with the common task together. Now is the time to put 
first things first, forgetting the petty misunderstandings, personali- 
ties and jealousies that have so often hindered us in the past and 
facing the tremendous issues and opportunities of today, in renewed 
dedication to Christ the source of all we need most to redeem our 
human life, who alone can give us hope and love, justice and peace. 


=0=- 


In | 


BISHOP F. R. GRAVES 


The Right Reverend Frederick Rogers Graves, D.D., died at his home 
on the campus of St. John’s University on the 17th of ‘May, 1940. Born 
in 1858 and educated at Hobart College and the General Theological 
Seminary, he came to China in 1881. His missionary life, therefore, 


| 
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y 
covered more than half the life of the American Church Mission in 
Shanghai. 
S | It is a hopeless task to treat adequately in the compass of a few 
h pages a life so long and so full of work planned and accomplished. To 
roe do so would be to write a history of the American Church Mission in 
e China, for to him more than to any one man the’ Mission owes its growth 
“g and development during the latter half of its existence. During the 
y | years of this retirement from the cares of his office Bishop Graves wrote 
| his Recollections which it is hoped will some day be published. They 
s are based on his diaries and on a series of letters to his mother which 
. cover the period from his first arrival in China to her death in 1897. 
These Recollections are full of interest and value but in reading them 
one feels that they would have been even more interesting but for the 
4 constant effort at self-effacement — was one of his chief charac- 
teristics. 
n The thoughts of the young hailealiiaa student were turned to China 
| through the appeals for help from the Rev: D. M. Bates and the Rev. 
o W. I. Sayres who were in correspondence with one of his seminary 
t classmates. He arrived to find the Mission practically without a head, 
aati Bishop Scherechewsky having suffered a stroke of paralysig which 
- incapacitated him from active work. 
| During the first twelve years of his life in China, Mr, Graves was 
k- stationed in Wuchang, except for two years of temporary service in 
»Y | teaching theological students in Shanghai. One of his fellow-workers 
n- - in Wuchang was Miss Josephine H. Roberts, whom he married in 1883. 
le The experience gained there of evangelistic work in the city and in oOut- 


stations as.well as assisting in the preparation of men for the ministry 
stood him in good stead when he was elected Bishop in 1893 and removed 
a to Shanghai. 


th When his huge diocese was divided in 1901, Bishop Graves elected 
to _ to retain the Province of Kiangsu as his jurisdiction. This necessitated 
it the acquiring of a working knowledge of the Shanghai dialect for it was 
S, . long before the days when a smattering of Mandarin was so generally 


diffused in these parts.’ He never quite mastered the pronounciation 
and the idioms and one thad a feeling that, like most speakers of 


rk Mandarin, he used the local language under protest. 
ds After the subsidence of the Boxer troubles in. 1901, the Bishop felt 
SS that with a slightly increased staff of foreign clergy the time had come 
ve when we might venture to open stations with resident foreigners outside 
ut of Shanghai. One of the pleasant memories of the writer is of the tour 
li- of exploration with the Bishop and two older members of the Mission 
id under the guidance of the Rev. G. F. Mosher. This was the first of 
ad -~ many delightful trips with the Bishop during the succeeding fifteen years, 
when the enforced leisure and intimacy of house-boat travel enabled him 
ur to know his Bishop as he might otherwise never have done. os! 


As a result of this tour, in which we visited Changshu, Kiangwan, 
Changchow, Wusih and Soochow, a foreign clergyman was placed in 
Wusih the same year and a few years later in Soochow and Changshu. 
Time would fail, nor is this the place, to tell in detai] of how under the 
Bishop’s guidance the work of the Mission has been extended to Yang- 
chow and Paoying, north of the Yangtse river, to Nanking and Chinkiang 
and to most of the cities‘'and many towns, large and small, in the more 
- immediate neighbourhood of Shanghai. Along with this has gone the 
am _ development; edical and educational institutions. In all of this, and 
a especially in the development of women’s work, he had until the last 
-e, eleven years of his episcopate the wise counsel and active help of his 


‘ 
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devoted wife, whose unfailing kindness and sympathy endeared her to 
Chinese and foreigners alike and will never be forgotten by those who 
knew her. | 

Bishop Graves was essentially a student. He was not only a master 
of the Chinese literary language, in which he prepared several Com- 
mentaries and other useful books, but he also found time to keep up 
and improve his knowledge of Greek, Latin, French and German. In 
addition he was a great reader in theology and history, always keeping 
abreast of the times in current literature on these and other subjects, 
and he also had the faculty of being able to talk of what the read which 
made him a most interesting and instructive companion. His friends 
often regretted that he had not a wider acquaintance among the mis- 
sionary body and other residents of Shanghai, but while he always 
enjoyed human companionship his habit of retirement grew with his 
years until one felt it was a real effort to him to leave his study. In 
spite of this tendency to withdraw himself, he was always deeply inter- 
ested in all that concerned general missionary and charitable work in 
China. This was shown strikingly on the occasions when he was brought 
into closer touch with other Christian leaders. He had a large share in 
organising the Morrison Centenary Conference, of which he was one of 
the two chairmen, and the, was also one of the chairmen of the Inter- 
national Famine Relief Committee, receiving for this service a decoration 
from the Chinese Government. & 

One of the out-standing events in thesBishop’s life was the bringing 
together of the missions which had been founded in China by three 
branches of the Anglican Communion into the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui. In this accomplishment Bishop Graves had a leading part. It was 
no easy task. National and ecclesiastical prejudices and suspicions often 
seemed in a fair way to wrecking the plan-which was so near the heart 
of Bishop Graves and others of like broad vision. It was largely owing 
to his singleness of mind and steadiness of purpose and to the tactfulness 
with which he brought about agreement among the conflicting elements 
that the work was finally brought to a successful conclusion. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by Oxford | 
University in 1908. The cause assigned was the value of the literary 
work he had done in Chinese, but it seems to have been also a recognition 
of the wisdom he had shown in the preliminary negotiations that led 
some years later to the formation of the Chinese branch of the Anglican 
Communion. He had previously received the same degree from Hobart 
College and the General Theologica] Seminary. | 

The ideal] of a Church in China which should be self-governing, self- 
_ sustaining, and fitted to become an influence for righteousness in- the 

community was one that he kept steadily before him. To him, the 

Mission existed for this purpose. This explains the emphasis he always 
laid upon the need of an educated ministry and on our schools as agencies 
for building up a capable and efficient body of Christian laymen, He 
had a share in the training of many of the Chinese clergy and his close 
association with St. John’s University brought him in touch with many 
who were destined to become leaders in the Church. , 


On two occasions Bishop Graves was called upon by the Church 
in America to assume temporary oversight of its work in the Philippine 
Islands. His first visit to the Islands was made soon after the American 
occupation in order to advise as to the development of the missionary 
work begun by Chaplain Pierce and others. Probably in part as a result 
of his report, Bishop Brent was sent to Manila. When Bishop Brent 
resigned he was again called on to take charge until the election of 


| 
| 

5 


As administrator of his own diocese Bishop Graves had a policy from 
which he seldom swerved. This was to interfere as little as possible in 
the details of the work assigned to any man. This must have entailed 


real self-restraint at times, for he did not “suffer fools gladly.” But his 
theory was that it was best to let a man learn by making his own mis- 
_takes.. His workers felt that he was always to be depended on for 
thoughtful and judicious advice, but he was in no sense a dictator. 
When it came, however, to what he considered, rightly or wrongly, a 


matter of principle, he was not to be moved by any considerations of 
policy or expediency. His stand on the question of the registration of 
schools was a case in point. To his mind, the requirements of regis- 
tration would make it impossible for the schools to fulfi] the purpose 
for which they were established and there was no place for argument 
or compromise. 


Bishop Graves was a man of many interests. To those who knew 
him only in his later years it would be hard to picture him on a bicycle. 
His skill as a cyclist left, indeed, something to be desired and unauthen- 
ticated tradition tells of an occasion when he ran full tilt into a carriage 
full of ladies and upset them into a paddy-field. He was in his earlier 
years quite an enthusiastic tennis player and when the time came when 
he had to lay this aside the took up golf with even greater enthusiasm. 


_For indoor diversion he liked nothing better than a good game of chess 


and up to the last few days of his life he was able to enjoy a game 
of doublecanfield with one of his daughters. He spent much of his 
spare time in his carpenter shop and was a real expert in wood and 


metal work. Like many another great mind he found relaxation in the 


reading of good detective fiction. 

It is not easy to write in measured terms of the beautiful relation- 
ship. which existed between Bishop Graves and the Mission. To him 
the Mission was a living entity. One remembers how often in his Lenten 
addresses and on other occasions he would speak of the Mission as if it 
were a real person with. its own customs and traditions and standards, 


and to the Mission as a body and to each individual member he gave 


his unstinted devotion and affection. It is pleasant now to think that 
he must have had the assurance that this affection and devotion was 
returned in full measure. 

It was a great blow to him when his Suffragan, Bishop Nichols, 
was compelled by ill-health to retire from the work, but when the time 
came for him to resign he had the satisfaction of assisting in the 
consecration of Bishop Roberts as his successor and of feeling confident 
that he could safely leave to his guidance the Church and the Mission 
he had loved so well. C. F. MacRae. 


Correspondence 
Copyright Ethics | contributor SCRUTATOR.* 
The Editor, First, he denies emphatically 
The Chinese Recorder, that publication ever meant under 
169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, common law a contribution of the 
Shanghai, | published material to the public. 
Dear Sir: In checking up on this point, I 
May I:make a brief reply to : 
some of the statements of your | ‘*See May issue, 
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found that I really should have 


included my original statement 


within quotation marks, as it was 
practically a verbatim quotation 
from the Columbia Encyclopedia 
published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press in 1935. The exact 


form of the sentence in that’ 


article is as follows:— 
“Under the Common Law, an 
author is protected in owner- 
ship of his work until] it is 
published, but publication is 
construed as a gift of the 
work to the public.” 


Second, he denies my statement 
that the American refusal to ac- 
cept international copyright was 
due to the book publishers, and 
claims instead the authority of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica for the 


statement that it was due to. 


organized labor in the United 
States. My original statement 
was also based on this encyclop- 
edia article, which states:— 


“The United States  book- 
manufacturing interests took 
the ground that works secur- 
ing the protection of copy- 
right under United States 
Statute must entirely 
manufactured within the ter- 
ritory of the United States.” 
I can find no reference to labor 
in this article. 
Third, in regard to the argu- 
ments put forth for the estab- 
_ lishing of copyright, I must admit 


that I have not at hand any 


source to quote for my contention 
that the argument used was the 
benefit of the public. This was 
the impression I received from 
some reading on this 
fifteen or twenty years ago, not 
connected at all with the present 
situation; but where that reading 
was done and whether my im- 
pression is correct I cannot say. 


But in any case this would be a. 
impres-» 


question of comparatiye 
sions rather than of absdélute fact, 
as both arguments, namely, the 


subject 
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benefit of the public, and the 
rights of the author, were un- 
doubtedly put forward and it is 
only a question as to which argu- 
ment was given priority. 


Fourth, SCRUTATOR slyly sug- 
gests that my argument is due to 
a desire to justify my Own pur- 
chases of reprinted materia] and 
those of the schools in which I | 
have worked. There may be 
something in this, as we are all 
swayed more by personal motives 
than we ordinarily suspect. This, 
however, is an argument that 
works both ways. I have found 
that about the only ones of my 
friends who are very decidedly 


opposed to my argument are 


those who make their living from 
the sale of the printed word. 
Most of the others either agree 
with me or are on the fence, not 
quite certain what attitude they 
should take. 


Finally, SCRUTATOR has mis- 
understood me if he thinks I am 
opposed to all copyright. I am 


thoroughly in favor of the copy- 


right laws of England and Ame- 
rica. My point is simply that 


_ those laws do not apply to China. © 


China will ultimately recognize 
international copyright, but is 
under no obligation to do so until 
it is to her advantage. | 


I wish to apologize to Mr. 
Randal] Gould if the feels that I 
have misrepresented him, but 
there seems to be no real differ- 
ence between his statement and 
mine. He agrees with me that 
legally his action in reprinting 
copyright material is comparable 


to that of the book pirates, and | 


agree with him that from the 
point of view of the foreign pub- 
lisher the two actions are very 


different. 


Sincerely yours, 
| F, P. Jones. 
May 17, 1940. 


— 
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Our Book Table 


A DICTIONARY OF CHINESE BUDDHIST TERMS. by Prof. William Edward Soothill 
and Prof. Lewis Hodous, Published by Kegan Pal, Trench Trubner & Cow 
Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane E.C., London. 

With rather long intervals there appear on our Chinese Literary 
horizon some outstanding, scientificall; prepared books, which for many 
rE to come will rank as stanaard works. Here we have one of 
them. 


It is really much more than a dictionary. It is a voluminous Com- 
pendium of all the most important Buddhist ideas, words and expressions, 
which in former days were transplanted to China from India. Further 
it gives a great and varied selection of the indigenous Buddhist words 
and expressions, which have been created on Chinese soi] during the 
long and fascinating history of Buddhism in China. Remembering that 
for many centuries, Buddhism formed the riverbed, where the best of 
Chinese Philosophy, Art and Poetry had its flow, one will understand the 
importance of a scholarly analysis of this material. 


) Many of these indigenous words and expressions simply reflect in 
a nutshell] striking features from the spiritual] realm of China’s classical 
time. The Dictionary therefore makes interesting reading for al] those, 
who are interested in the Old Cultureland of China. 


— Only a few people can fully appreciate what an amount of careful 
work and painstaking research there lies behind this stately bound and 
beautifully printed book. 


For ten years did the prominent two sinologues untiringly keep 
on with their task, Prof. Soothill in Oxford and Prof, Hodous on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean in Hartford. 


- After the Dictionary went to press, Prof. Soothill died. But he had 
the great satisfaction that his work was completed before he passed 
away. It will stand as a lasting monument to this great Scientist, 
who was fortunate at the right time to find as his co-worker a man 
of Dr. Hodous’ type, so homogencus to himself in regard to deep, sym- 
pathetic understanding and learning. 


It was Dr. E. J. Eitel, who over sixty years ago, in 1870, provided 
the first means in English of studying Chinese Buddhist texts by his 
Handbook for the Students of Chinese Buddhism. It has been of great service. 
In form it was Sanscrit—Chinese—English. The book was naturally 
rather incomplete. Students of Chinese Buddhism much needed a more 
detailed dictionary and moreover in the form of Chinese-Sanscrit-English. 
It is such a book, a complete book, written wholly from the Chinese point 
of view, which the authors have given us. 


In regard to accuracy it goes very far. What is lacking in this 
connection may later be added, in collaboration with the increasing num- 
ber of Chinese and Japanese Buddhist scholars, who now are taking a 
keen interest in research work along these lines. Mention should be 
made of the new centre for Chinese and Sanscrit research work in con- 
nection with Dr. Tagore’s Institute at Santi-Nikétan in India. Here at 
the Sino-India Culture Institute, men like Prof. Y. S. Tan, surrounded 
by learned Sanscrit—and Pali scholars, will be able to give excellent 
assistance. | 

Of omissions I shall only menticn a few. In the list of different 
titles given to Amitabha, on page 287 one misses the most popular, 
namely 3&4] 4, “the Buddha who receives and leads.” In regard to the 
Data: word #] (Chia, sanscrit Ksetra), a monastery, a universe, it 
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should be made clear that when the word is placed together with & 
(dust), the connotation is commonly that of contrast: Macrocosmos con- 
trasts Microcosmos. (The very vast things, universes, contrasted to the 
very smal] things, dustparticles). Not “Lands countless as the dust.” 

In regard to plan and division, the book is admirably clear. There 
are three ways by which the words can be found: By the number of 
strokes, by the radicals or by going to the complete Sanscrit and Pali 
Index given at the close. In this way the voluminous book (510 octavo- 
pages) is made very handy as a reference book. | 

The number of people who buy and read such Standard books is 
naturally very limited. But we, who belong to these limited few, wish to 
express our deep gratitude to. the authors and publishers, who have 
given us such a treasure store for the study of Chinese Buddhism. (Tao 
Fong Shan, Hongkong in May 1940.) K. L. R. . 


A Book OF PROTESTANT SAINTS by Ernest« Gordon by Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. Price U.S.$1.50 in © 
Cloth, U.S.$1.00 in Paper. 

The author is the son of Dr. A, J. Gordon, who was a great Baptist 
preacher in New England years ago. Mr, Gordon - ‘is the author of ‘‘The 
Leaven of The Sadducees” and other books, and hag been a contributor 
to the Sunday School Times for many years. He is wellknown as a 
defender of the faith in the U.S.A. In some respects he writes “A Book | 
of Protestant Saints” from this point of view. | 

This book is a collection of brief biographies of modern saints. 
They come from England, France, Germany, Norway, and other EKurcpean 
countries as well as from the U.S.A. Some are religious reformers in 
the church, some are evangelical philanthropists, some are workers among 
prisoners, some are rescue workers, while _ are evangelical mission-— 


- aries. 

These biographies of modern saints: ‘are very inspiring and helpful. 
They are stories of men and women who with few exceptions are not 
widely known, but who have been faithful to-the cause of Christ. One 
of the biographies is that of Cornelia Bonnell, the founder of the “Door 
of Hope” in Shanghai, an institution which has done and is doing such 


' fine work here in this city. 
This book is warmly commended as a devotional book, and it should 


be especially helpful to young people. J. B. H. 


~s 
— — 
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Educational News 
AN OPEN LETTER RE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 


Dear Principal, | mind. As I look ahead in the 

In this year of unprecedented | future and reflect on the past, it 
destruction to the civilization and seems that I cannot refrain from 
education of China, especially now writing you this letter to discuss 


when the mother school has been with you the past difficulties in 
badly shattered with thorns and establishing the school, the pre- 


brambles growing all over the sent destruction and demolition 
place, numerous thoughts and as well as the expectation for 
reflections have come up to my future objectives. 


*Translated from The China Christian. Educational Quarterly, Dec. 1939. | 
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-I have had five years’ contact | 


with you. Although we are of a 
different race and of a different 
complexion but we do hold the 
same faith and are doing similar 
work—education, vocational sys- 
tem of education! 
The uncertain life during the 
last six or seven years after 
graduaton has made me to realize 
all the more the usefulness of the 
vocational system of the mother 
school ag it is very essential to 
the majority of the youth in 
China. I expected that it would 
develop and grow so luxuriantly 
that it would shelter all the soli- 
tary birds of the universe. . But 
alas, im so short a time all has 
been destroyed with the exception 
of a high water tower which was 
apparently not easy to destroy, 


the foundation wall deeply under 


the earth as well as a few solitary 
graves of the victims in the schoo] 
destruction. This has certainly 
grieved you: immensely! Not only 
you, but all those who had been 
to the school would feel great re- 
gret. 

For the last few years in rec- 
storing my health I have exper- 
ienced rural life. But before that 
time I had worked in a foreign 
dapitalistic establishment and J 
had been a government Official 
taking charge of the registration 
of lands. But in no matter what 
work I did my heart has never 
departed from the essentia] voca- 
- tional education for the majority 
of the Chinese youth—vocationa] 
and cooperative system of educ- 
ation. 


When the fields and gardens 
. Were overgrown with grass, hous- 
es turned into ashes and rela- 
tives were al] separated, I had in 
my possession a few dollars for 


- travelling expenses but even that 


_-was taken away from me in a 
‘midnight. After five months -of 
wandering and homeless life I 
realize all the more the ineffec- 
tiveness of the education of art 
- but the preciousness of the sacred 
labour! 


Educational News 


| 
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The leisurely life of the barbers 
and the peaceful and devoted 
attitude of the shoe-makers form 
a great contrast with my difficul- 


ties, anxieties and rambling life! 


Only if they will work they are 
welcome and are satiated with 
food anywhere they go. But as 
to myself, very often when I was 
quite hungry I still had to say 
that I had eaten. I did not want 
to tell lies purposely but only to 
When I have not a 
single cash in my pocket yet 
I still have to maintain my dign- 
ity as a scholar. Even if I do 
venture to take off my long gown 
and work energetically, in the end 
I cannot pretend and people will 
tease me. They do not welcome 
my work as it may affect their 
occupation. -In my sorrow, dis- 
tress and indignation I took out 
from my pocket my _ college 
graduation certificate—the only 
life and death possession with me 
in my escape—which you gave me 
seven years ago. I could not help 
but sigh and shed tears when I 
looked at it. 


During the four or five years 
when I was in the college, my time 
was all spent in the class rooms, 
office, library, laboratory. There 
was no record of my work in the 
factory and the agricultural field. 
Today, though with two hands I 
am a useless person. I do repent 
and reproach myself. I repent for 
my love of an empty name and 
reproach -myself for the feeble 
condition of my physical structure. 
But the blame cannot entirely be 
lain on myself as my fate has long 
been destined by the _ sentence 
“You must be dainty and genteel 
before you can be a gentleman.” 


In comparing my former college 


training with that offered by the 


schools in Shanghai today I do 
feel very doubtfu] and dishearten- 
ed about the future fate of these 
youth, 

My primary, secondary and 
college education has all been 
under the strict discipline of 
‘Christian schools. They were dif- 
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ferent from the present irrespon- 
sible and exacting schools with 
commercial interests. | In order 
to adapt myself to the environ- 
ment I did put on a shabby foreign 


suit, but I had never been so ex- A 


travagant as the students of to- 
day. I was careful, energetic and 


with: a struggling spirit, but who. 


is responsible for my fate of to- 
day? I firmly-believe that my per- 
sonal character has never been 
degraded. I am also not afraid of 


hard work and can live the life 
of the majority of the people, but — 


besides writing a little with my 


two hands what else can I do? If | 


the education of China had been 
set on the right track since the 
revolution in 1899 our forefathers 
would have undergone some 
practical scientific vocational ed- 
ucation, then how would the 
present situation have happened? 


Furthermore, how would there be 


such an unfortunate grand child? 
If we adopt the defective educa- 
tion of our fore fathers or even 
worse education to teach our 
children and grandchildren, what 


will be the extent of their distress 


and suffering in the future? 
When I see the large number of 
advertisements of schools for new 
students in the papers and on the 
walls and at the same time think 
of the large number of starving, 
distressing and wandering breth- 
ren on the sidewalks and under the 
corridors, it proves all the more 
the dimness of the “Mass Educa- 
_ tion” in the Chinese community. 
It often reminds me of you 
in quiet and 
especially when the moon is 


wind is bellowing with cold rain 
beating against the window 
panes. I still recall the diligent 
spirit of cooperation between us 
in my school days. Youthful days 
are passing so rapidly but the 
work of education is remarkable! 


When I recall the calm; en- 


couraging and investigating spirit 
and exact attitude of Pastor S. H. 
Lindt in teaching us astronomy by 


for his mother. 


-ienced mothers. On 
‘Sundays he could carry his mo-- 
ther to attend the service, so how 
--‘eould I at this distressing and 
troubled time bear to forsake mv 
dear old mother and run away? 


solitary nights. 
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| taking us out in the middle of a 


cold winter night to watch the 
eclipse and the guarding planet of 
Jupiter, I cannot but appreciate 
his profound knowledge of science 
and ‘his remarkable spirit. In the 
factory he used to take off his 
black gown used in preaching and 


put cn a working garment. When 
he was working with the saw, 


drops of perspiration could be seen 
on his brow. He used to carry away 
happily the article that he had 
finished, such as a desk, by himself. 


i spite of the difficulty in carry- 


ing. All these come to my memory 
continually. I also remember that - 
at the opening ceremony of the 
new Dining Hall he reported that 


In supervising the construction: 


work during the three months in 


the summer, he was able to reduce 


20% of the construction fee. But © 
he lest his health on account of 
working too hard. Whenever I 
eat I think of the beautiful dining 
hall of the mother school and the 


familiar sounds in the hall of those 
days are often like a pores 
“In my ear. 


- When I helped my old mother 
to escape to the country last year, 


it also reminded me of the story 


of Dean Liu in pulling the ricksha _ 
Both of us have 
the same aged and well exper- 
peaceful 


Although he was quite busy dur- 
ing the day yet he would never 
entrust his servants to send the 


bright or when the distressing | three meals a day to his mother 


in spite of the long distance, as 


| at that time his mother and his 
' sister were staying in the girls’ 


dormitory. He would never cease 
sending meals by himself. even 


when it was raining or snowing. 
{ I am sure that his filiality has 
not convinced me alone. 


Do you remember that once you 
were so busy in receiving letters — 


of application and for the prospec- 
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tus? Almost several tens of letters 
from youth of the various places 
came to you every day. This was 
the reward of your cleaning the 
room and mopping the floor for us 
one morning after the New Year 
Day when we returned from our 
expedition to Chi Hsia Hill (429% 
J,). After the publication of my 
article “A principal cleans the 
bed room of the Students in a 


~ Vocational School” in the magaz- | 


jne “The Life” there must be a 


great number of youth who were 


longing for the chance for voca- 
-ticnal education. Now when I 
think of this I must say I was 
very fortunate. 


I still recall that one sum-_ 


mer morning, eight years ago, you 
and Dean Liu took me to inter- 
view an official in the government 
regarding the problem of registra- 
tion for the school. You frankly 
_ stated that the aims of the mission 
jin establishing schools were in 
-eonflict with the regulations of 
the registration and the difficul- 
ties 
With only fifteen minutes con- 
versation, you convinced this man 


in authority by your interest and . 
enthusiasm in serving the under- 


privileged youth of China. He 
suggested to you about changing 
the name of the school and you at 
once said that any name could be 
sacrificed provided the existence 
of the school would not be affect- 
ed. I am afraid that today there 
are not many who can understand 
your unselfishness and your sp rit 
of service. 

Should America go to war with 
China one day I believe that you 


definitely wceuld not be a traitor > 


of your country. I remember that 
once in a concert when the Ame- 
rican National anthem was played 
in a piano solo you immediately 
stood up to show your respect. 
Although the chairman requested 
the whole audience to stand up 
and I was still sitting down, yet 


it impressed me greatly of your 


deep love for your country. This 


in carrying on the work. 
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stil] occupies an important page 


-in my memories. 


Your strong and healthy body 


as a result of your physical ex- 


ertion has shown up all the more 
my feebleness and incapabilities. 
I repent and reproach myself for 
my not taking part in the factory 
and the field work during the long 
period in the vocational environ- 
ment. I curse myself for being 
born in a mental] labour family, 


having the dream to be a scholar. 


When I listened to your lecture 
about the struggling history of 
Booker T. Washington, I was en- 
couraged immensely by your 
eloquence and your lively attitude. 
I admired his life all the more 
when I read his history. I also 


hoped that in the story of my 


life there would be such a glor- 
ious page. But being a weak and 
delicate man and being not ac- 
customed to manual work how 
could I be compared with him? 


At present there are at least 
more than 200,000,000 Chinese 
people who suffer worse than the 
former negrog of America. They 
moan under foreign oppression. 
They fiee, roam and are killed. 


Their suffering is equal to that 


of the Israelites under the rule 
of Pharoah. Should China have 
a man of Lincoln’s character and 
principles to liberate the op- 


. pressed people from bondage, then 


who would be Booker T. Washing- 
ton of China? 

You once said “The educational 
aim of our mission is to develop 
equally the mind, the hand and 
the heart such as the development 
at the same time of Jesus’ wisdom, 
growth and the love of God and 
Man.” Hence, religious training 
—Bible reading, prayers, worship 
and Bible lessons—occupied an 
important part of the schoo] life. 
(Roughly speaking, I think every 
student spent at least over three 


hours every day.) If you examine 


the practical result minutely, I am 
afraid you will find it very far 
away from your expectation, 
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I believe that Bible reading and — 
prayers are indispensable in re- © 
ligious education. But if we only 
emphasize on the outward train- 


ing and neglect the _ internal 
cultivation, the result is equal to 
a body without a soul. 


Do you still remember the fel- 
low student who cried out piteous- 
ly in a prayer meeting “O God, 
have mercy upon me. My work 
is little, my wages are little and 
my bread is too small that I don’t 
have enough to eat” and on ac- 
count of this the was expelled 
from the sehool? At that time 
he was suspected to be exciting 
. trouble, but it was his actual 
condition. When he was_ so 
hungry and had no body to appeal 
to, he approached God for help. 
Unfortunately owing to mak- 
ing use of this sole privilege he 
was condemned. His opportunity 
of studying in the only vocational 
institution of the whole country 
was terminated. Where else couid 
he go to study? 
still feel sorry for him. 


I also recall the dissatisfied 


words of a vacational fellow stu-. 


dent concerning the giving of 
tithes to the church while he was 
sitting one Sunday afternoon in 
a matshed pavilion near the pond 
just in front of the boys’ dormi- 


tory: 

“Ah, I receive only five cents 
for one hour’s work in rubbing 
rusts. It is in fact painful to 
think that I can’t even buy my 
own rice if I lack.one cent, but 
then I have to contribute to them 
—pastors—to buy fish and meat. 
What else can I do under the 
circumstances? If I refuse to 
contribute my work will be in 
danger!” 

Beloved and_ intelligent 
cipal, should you hear these words 
what would be the reaction in 
your mind? 


If the three or four hundred | 


students during the ten odd years 
had taken a portion of their time 
from religious observances as well 


Up to now I 


guidance, 
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- as to save some funds from the 


extragavant equipments such as 
the building of swimming pool and 


the installing of refrigeration to 


spend on more beneficial and more 
practical educational work, I be- 


_ lieve our education would have 
‘been more 


valuable and our 
school would have been more 


appreciated by the masses. The 
-wholehearted effort of your over 
ten years’ work and almost $1,- 


000,000 worth of school property 
would certainly have escaped this 
great loss—which was not 


stroyed by fire arms but by the 


hands of the inhabitants in the 


neighbourhood. 


The one sentence ‘Definitely 
I don’t want people to regard our. 
school as a suddenly dropped from 
heaven foreign institution”: spoken 


by Booker T. Washington about 
his success in founding Tuskegee 


School certainly contains a very 


important element. We have never 


achieved this step and owing to 


our neglecting this point it has 
- resulted in the bad condition of 


today. 

I fee] ashamed and painful at 
heart because after such a long 
time of Christian life and in re- 
ligious education training, I have 
not acquired the good habit of 
reading the Bible and _ saying 
prayers. However, I have to thank 
God that in my inner life, no mat- 
ter in my sickness, distress, pres- 
sure, difficulty or happiness as 
well as in the various matters 
concerning politics, finance, educa- | 


tion, literary art or my. home I 


always ask for his help and 
In my experiences of 
temptation and persecution, it con- 
firms all the more my weaknesses 
and God’s Power! 

It cannot be denied that the 
fundamental method of reforming 
mankind is “éducation.” But the 
education suitable to the needs of 
the Chinese youth is not a de- 
corated scholarship, a moving 


~ name or a new fashion, but that 
which takes labour as its found- 
ation, 


Christ as its center, a 
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sclentifia labour production educa- | pibiiie flowers so that in the near 
tion with equal development of future it will grow lJuxuriantly 
the intellect, the hand and the with flowers more fresh and more 
heart — vocational cooperative fragrant. 
system of education. . Furthermore, I expect to see be- 
The cruel warfare is still in its | fore I leave this world that all 
full swing. The burden of the the oppressed and poor youth of 
. future education is on our should- the whole country could have the 
5 ee hope my mother school opportunity to receive education, 
will revive especially and that a better and more satisfactory 
you can break down the fence | scientific labour production educa- 
. separating you from the Chinese tion. 
society, fill up the big gap, pro-— With best wishes: 


mote the rebirth of your future 
aims and schemes, water and cul- Yours obedient student, 
tivate energetically this branch of | - (Sgnd) T. H. Chu 


The Present Situation 


‘THE WORK IN CHINA OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


The Rockefeller foundation has been proud to cooperate in China’s 
. program for rural reconstruction. Since 1934, dealing almost wholly 
with Chinese institutions, the Foundation has appropriated a tota] of 
$1,500,000 for this work. Individual grants have been made to the 
National Council for Rural Reconstruction, a cooperative effort of Chinese 
universities with local agencies; to the Chinese Mass Education Move- 
ment, under the leadership of Y. C. James Yen; to Yenching and Nankai 
Universities for training in rural administration; to the University of 
Nanking for training in agricultural economics; to the Nationa] Central 
University for research in animal husbandry; and to the National 
_ Agricultural Research Bureau for insect control work. In the field of 
public. health, aid has been given to the Nationa] Health Administration 
for Public health training and to the Ministry of Education toward the 
- expenses of its Commission on Medical Education. The Foundation has 
- also ‘furnished funds for small grants in aid and for local training 
fellowships. 
| Of the nine projects supported under this program in China, the 
_ only one still within the present Japanese lines ig the College of Public 
' Affairs of Yenching University, This work in the social sciences, which 
has long been aided by the Foundation, is apparently able to operate 
without interference. The other projects in the program have been 
moved from Tientsin, Tsining, Nanking and Changsha to Kunming, 
Kweiyang, Chungking, Chengtu and elsewhere in the Southwest Pro- . 
vinces. Before the war, the Southwest Provinces, with a population 
approximately equal to that of the United States, were among the 
most primitive sections of China. Making an advantage of necessity, 
the Chinese government has been taking aggressive steps to improve 
conditions there. Railroads and highways are being constructed; educa- 
tion and public health are being promoted. As the war spreads, these 
provinees are under increasing attack and are suffering from serious 
interruptions in their outside contacts. In spite of this, however, and 
regardless of the outcome of the war, it would seem that this area will 
play an —— part in the future of China. 
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Since the war began, Foundation officers have made regular visits 
to the Southwest Provinces. With few exceptions, the projects which 
the Foundation is aiding appear not only to be well established in their 
new locations but to be working alomg realistic lines, based not on 
war economy but on plans for long-time development. 


In support of the work in China in 1939, the Foundation appropriated 
a total of $198,860, of which $133,860 was for the nine projects above 
described, and $65,000 for fellowships and smal] grants in aid. In 
addition, the Foundation appropriated $75,000 to the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China toward the emergency needs of nine 
private foreign colleges in China. At last report only three of these 
colleges remained at their original location. 


The Peiping Union Medical College which is supported by the China. 


Medical Board, aided by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, con- 
tinues its work in Peiping, handigapped::by the economic adversities in 
China, but unmolested by the yer the Rockefeller Foundation, A 
Review for 1939). 


ACTIVITIES OF THE HEBREW 


Regarding the organization of the work most of you know that 
toward the end of last year the Advisory Committee and Refugee Com- 
mittee of the Shanghai Hebrew Mission were united by mutual consent. 


A new constitution of this enlarged group was drawn up and accepted 


and the work has extended. 


We thank God for enabling the Mission to take a three year lease > 


on a very suitable house in Ford Lane in the Yangtszepoo district of 
Shanghai where so many of: the Jews live. We are fortunate in having 
a room that will seat nearly 200. 


There are about twenty six Jews housed in the home in Ford Lane 


and in addition a school is conducted, the teaching being done by 
Jewish converts who reside in the home. This work among the youn’ 
has ‘been most encouraging and it is to be hoped that the school will 


grow and thus provide a Christian education for more of the young 


people. 

Another feature cof the work apart from the school itself has been 
an effort on the.part of the teachers to attract a band of ‘boys who meet 
for fellowship and exercise. This splendid work deserves our prayerful 
support and we rejoice in this sample of what those in the homes, 
who themselves have been blessed of God, seek to do for their own 
people. Visitation work by the Christian Jews is also a most metetu! 
and necessary ministry. 

The Shanghai Hebrew Mission operates an office in the Missions 
Building in Shanghai, where vclunteer Christian workers daily see scores 
of Jewish people to point them to the Hope of Israel and to give them 
such materia] help as is within the power of the Mission. _— 


The Mission operates three places where several families and in- 
dividuals are supplied with room, fuel, food and essentials of life, and 
where active evangelistic work goes on throughout the week, as well 
as classes in English and a school for Jewish children. 


At the office also classes for instruction in Chinese and English are 


held daily as well as classes in Bible study.. Prayer-meetings and public 
Sunday worship are conducted regularly” and scores of calls are made 
weekly to the homes of Jewish people in — ‘and many: hundreds 
of tracts are distributed. | 
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Through the kindness of Shanghai Christians clothing, milk, medical 
~ help and some financial help is freely given to the destitute, and employ- 
| ment is sought through various avenues. | 


From Vienna came a young man, who had heard the Gospel through 
the Swedish Mission working in that city. He was following hard after 
the Lord. Six weeks before obtaining his well-earned diploma ag doctor 
of medicine, he had to flee from the country. In Shanghai he was with- 
out friends, but through a note of introduction from the office, several 
Christian doctors soon helped him plan his future. He gladly ‘went to 
Nanking University hospital as intern, and to learn the Chinese language 
and customs. Later St. John’s University in Shanghai will let him 
finish his studies there and give him the diploma. When last he called 
to see us, he had received such a vision of service, that the natural 
loneliness of a young life in these circumstances was forgotten in the 
prospect of some day serving in a mission ‘hospital in China. Many of 
the Christian friends in Nanking have welcomed him to their homes. His 
parents, too, are refugees in Shanghai and attend the Christian church 
regularly. (The Quarterly Bulletin of the Shanghai Hebrew Mission, 
Shanghai, April 1940). 


THE CONCERT TOUR OF THE FIVE UNIVERSITIES 
CHORAL SOCIETY 


The recent expedition of the Five Universities Chora] Society to 
Chungking was voted a great success by the people of that city and 
by the choir themselves, who accepted the role of choristers with just 
the right combination of spontaneous enthusiasm and poise to make them 
delightful visitors to China’s war-time capital. 

Why such a project in wartime? Are such inter-city visits of value 
at a time when China is marshalling all her resources in the struggle 
of resistance? It was felt by the choir and by many of its friends in the 
two cities that such a visit would be a constructive force in building 
solidarity of purpose and understanding. There is a new spirit per- 
meating Chinese society, and in the development of this new China 
we believe that good music plays a part of value. The National Govern- 
ment, by its emphasis om the special training of musicians in community 
leadership, and in other ways, has indicated its belief that music is not 
a peace-time luxury but rather as a strong creative force in time of 
stress—a force for unity and inspiration. It was with this thought 
that the Choral Society planned this undertaking, 

-- The chorus of more than eighty voices was made up largely of 
students from the five universities with a few members of the staff 
es are also members of the Chengtu Community Chorus and one or two 
others. 

__ The whole concert project may be considered a success from several 
points of view. It was undertaken as a means of raising money for 
the “Warphans.” Various organizations in Chungking, the New Life 
Movement, Y.M. C. A., Y.W.C.A., International Women’s Club, Rotary Club 
and Y’s Men’s Clubs rendered splendid service selling tickets under the 
energetic and enthusiastic direction of Jim Endicott, and approximately 
$1400.00 was received. This unique project, made possible by the united 
efforts of Chungking and Chengtu, has created a new spirit of friendship 
between these two cities. Many high officials and others were inspired 
by the ability and spirit of these —_ men and women, They took 


. 
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a new ‘interest in these Christian usitvaibitics which had such splendid 
representatives. 

For the students themselves this has been a great experience. Many 
of them had not been to the capital before. They had the opportunity 
of meeting prominent government officials and church leaders. They 
faced difficulties with cheer and good spirit. They lived and worked 
together for several never-to-be-forgotten days and made new friendships, 
They forgot themselves in a venture for their universities and their 
country. (The West China Missionary News, March 1940). _ 


RURAL EXTENSION 


Messages of improved farms, better sanitation, an adequate diet, and | 


other phases of happier living have been carried to a number of places 
in Shantung and Hopei by the staff of the Rural Institute in the last 


two months. 


In the latter half of March, the eiterion ‘Mission conducted 
another term of the Lay Training Class at Yu Ch’eng, the class where 
so much enthusiasm had been evidenced last November. The Crop In- 
provement Station, Agricultura] Sanitation Investigation, and Rural] In- 
stitute co-operated in Cheeloo’s contribution. Mr. L. §. K’ung spoke on 
improved seeds, Mr. I. C. Liu on agricultura] sanitation, and Mr. K. L. 
Yen on fruit growing, raising of chickens and rabbits, 'etc., which can 
supplement the work with field crops. Requests for material which have 
come in since the close of this class indicate that the members are 
wanting to put their new knowledge into practice on their own farms. 
In addition to the work with the training class, Mr. K’ung met with 


the Christian farmers of the immediate vicinity of, Yu Ch’eng to set 


up a supervised project with improved millet seed. 

The Crop Improvement Station and the Rural Institute have co- 
operated in distributing about five hundred oe of improved millet 
seed in the Lungshan area. 3 
| A little shop thas been set up: in a corner of the Rural Institute 
office, where a variety of insecticides is available. A considerable demand 
is already in evidence, 

A cage with three groups of rats on’ experimental diets contributed 


largely to Miss Russell’s nutrition work in both East Shantung and Hopei. 
These rats were raised by Dr. Witham in the Medical College nutrition 


laboratory. The diets were planned especially to illustrate the problem | 
of the Tsimo schoo] diet and its solution, but were a very vivid and | 


convincing means of: instruction wherever they were shown, 


Miss Sun and Miss Russell are. responsible for the teaching of | 


Chinese cookery and of nutrition at the Tsinan Y.W.C.A., and of nutri- 
tion at True Light Middle School and the women’s schoo] of the Southern 
Baptist Mission. This week they are giving various types of assistance 
daily in the Christian Home Week of the East Suburb church. Recently 
sets of posters showing the nutritive. value of common foods have been 
prepared for certain missions, and the data for making such posters has 
been put in form for other mission stations who wish to make their own. 


Since the end of January about fifteen hundred copies of a printed table — 


values have been sold. Bulletin, May 1st, 
1940 
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SOME SPECIAL COURSES OFFERED BY 
UNIVERSITY, TSINAN 


Medical Social Case Work (three years) 


Until the opening of this Course in 1939, Social] Case Work, now 
recognised as a profession, had no schools in North China training re- 
cruits for its ranks. The University Hospital had hitherto given a year 
of supervised practice to college graduates: before recognising them as 
regular social case workers. 

The first two years of the present eatne are devoted to studies 
providing a genera] foundation in theory, with a smal] amount of prac- 
tice. The final year is given very largely to supervised practical work 
in connection with the University Hospital’s Social Service Department. 
No tuition fees are payable in this year. 

Students successfully completing the Course are awarded the Chee- 
loo Diploma in Medical Social Case Work. They will be qualified to 
become junior workers in an organised Hospital social Service Depart- 
ment or to take a position as case worker in a smaller hospita] where . 
there is no organised department. 


Soil Science and Agricultural Sanitation (three years) 


Two of the basic needs of China are improved agriculture. and en- 
vironmental sanitation. The curriculum of this Course gives three years 
of practical training with a sound scientific foundation in methods of 
solving the problem of environmental sanitation and in advancing agricul- 
ture through the improved use of fertilisers. In the final year con- 
siderable time is given to laboratory work in soil analysis. 


‘On graduation from this Course students will receive the Cheeloo 
Diploma in Soil Science and Agricultural Sanitation. They should be 
capable of serving as competent soi] analysts or of doing for China what 
the sanitary engineer does in other countries. 


Rural Service (three years) 


On the control of the disintegrating forces created by poverty, ignor- : 
ance, disease, and the like among the rural population and on the 
rebuilding of rural society hangs the future of the area which this Uni- 
versity seeks particularly to serve. The serious situation is growing — 
steadily worse among a large propcrtion of the population. This Course 
has been planned to train leaders to help meet the needs of the hour. 


Students entering this Course should, along with scholastic ability, 
possess qualities of leadership and a real desire to serve. The Course 
. is primarily practical throughout. It will provide students with natural 

sciences enabling them to interpret nature to country folk, human 
sciences for the understanding of human behaviour and society, and a 
study of the problems of rural service and practice in their solution. © 
The project method will be used extensively throughout the Course and 
particularly in the third year. 

On the completion of the first year of ier] foundation studies, 
students will be required to choose which of the Course Divisions they 
wish to enter. These Divisions are Extension, Mass Educaticn, Liveli- 
hood, Cooperatives, Health, and Home Economics. All except the last 
have a common curriculum in the second year, but different emphases in 
the third year programme. 

Students successfully completing of the course will] be awarded the 
Cheeloo Rural Service Diploma. They should be prepared to give leader- 
ant in Church rural service programmes, such as might be initiated 
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in a rural parish or sealtas organisation, or in any other public or private 


organisations promoting such 


May Ist, 


(Cheeloo Monthly Bulletin, 


Work and 


The Diocesan School at Chen- 
nan, Yunnan:—The first term at 
the Hankow Diocesan School in 
-Chennan ended on January 14, 
and after five weeks holiday the 
Spring term is about to begin. 
Entrance examinations are being 
given in Kunming, Tsuyung, Hsi- 
chow and Chennan on February 
15, supplementary examinations 
on the 17th., 
19th and 20th, and classes begin 
again. on February 21st. About 


sixty of the students who were © 
with us last term have left, for. 
one reason or another, but we feel — 


sure their places can be filled and 
our enrollment: will again be about 
300 which is all that: can be ac- 
commodated in these buildings. 
Several] new teachers are also ex- 
pected and we are looking forward 
to having a complete staff again. 
A complete staff means about 28 
including clergymen, medical 
staff, and secretary. Because of 
the terrific increase in the cost of 
living, it has been found neces- 


sary to raise the fees from $72 to. 


$92 a term, which includes board. 
Rice at the present moment is 


$260.00 National Currency a “tan” 


and the price is still soaring. 
Some predict it will go as high as 
$500.00 a “tan”. Our people are 
finding it very hard to “make ends 
meet”. 


During the vacation about half 


the school remained here. After 
morning exercises at nine, the. 
students studied until eleven 


thirty when they were free for 
the rest of the day. Some of the 
boys were very helpful and spent 
an hour each afternoon carrying 
dirt to fill in an ugly pond out- 
side the gate. The girls spent 
hours re-knitting their old gar- 


registrations on the © 


| 


| ‘faculty and an entertainment ar- 


from their families. 


ments. All were happy and seem- 
ed to enjoy their long holiday. At 


China New ‘Year there was a 


special dinner for students and 


ranged by the students themselves 
which helped them to forget it 
was their second New Year away 
During the 
vacation a group of five students 
went into the country on several 
day’s preaching tour with the 
Pastor of the church here in 
Chennan. 


We lack athletic equipment, 
which is really a necessity for 
these adolescent boys and girls, 
but may be we shall get that later. 
The boys and girls made their own 
jumping pits, walking about half 
a mile away to a small river where 
they got sand which they carried — 
back in their washbasins. It 
took many many trips but the pits 
were at last finished. The girls 


made their own volley ball net 


out of twine. The boys now have 
a basketball court and that is the 
extent of our athletic equipment. 
But harder than doing without 


athletic equipment is doing with- 


out books — paper — medicine— 
lights. Text books just can’t be 
bought any more so half the schoo] 
make their own books copying 
from those who are fortunate en- 


ough to have a text book. And 


that is difficult as paper is so ex- 
pensive’ and scarce now. Every 
scrap is used—backs and insides 


of envelopes are cherished posses- 


sions. Notebooks that used to be 
$.03 are now $.80. Kerosene can no 
longer be bought so all prepara- 
tion of lessons is done during the 
day; from seven until eight in the 
morning and from one to two in 
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the afternoot. It makes a long 
day as classes are not over until 
3.45. If the students want to 
study at night they must furnish 
their own little vegetable oil 
lights. Many kinds of medicine 
also cannot be bought and it will 
be sad indeed when our supply 


is gone. (District of Hankow The 
Newsletter, January - February 
1940). 


Zee Zung Der Village Welfare 
School:—A very successful Vil- 
lage Welfare School has been con- 
- ducted at Zee Zung Der which is 
within the field of rural work of 
our Wusih workers. This peace- 
ful village, Zee Zung Der, com- 
prising of 101 families, is situated 
at about ten miles west of Wusih. 
The canal boat takes only three 
and a half hours from Wusih to 
Dah Hung Jao (bridge), a very 
small village-like town. It takes 
another twenty minutes’ walk 
from there to Zee Zung Der which 
is surrounded by hills. It is a 
wonderful place. Some of our 
Bible women in Wusih had gone 
there refugeeing in time of ‘war’ 
and had done some evangelistic 
work, Brother Zung Foh-zien and 
his wife were the only Christians 
in the village. 
were yet very feeble spiritually. 
His father loved to gamble. His 
mother had been sick in bed for 
more than one year. The Welfare 
School was conducted in their 
houses, 

The weather had been fine al- 


‘most all the time. The school was. 


officially opened on March 4 and 
closed on the 22nd with an aver- 
age attendance of 120 village peo- 
ple every day. About 70 people 
joined the Character-Study class- 
es and not a few had sat with 


the class from the first day till 


the last. To meet the need of the 
women at Dah Hung Jao, a branch 
schoo] was started on the 7th. 
More than 25 women and 15 girls, 
mostly beginners joined’ the 
Character-Study class. It made 
the total number of students in 


No doubt, they | 
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both places to 110 people. It re- 
vealed that many of the illiterates 


were very much more eager and 


dilegent to learn to read charac- 
ters than before, because they 
had been suffering from distin- 
guishing different kinds of ‘coupon’ 
made of bamboo sticks. Almost 
every shop in a town issued ‘cou- 
pon’ and the illiterate people did 
not know which was acceptable 
and which was not. Therefore, 
even when there was a theatre 
for Peking Drama in the nearby 


temple, the people in all the class-— 


es preferred to stay for the meet- 
ing and study. 

A very significant service was 
held on the second day: of the 
school opening. The sick old Mrs. 
Zung whom we mentioned above, 
was willing to burn away all 
baskets of superstitious things 
and souvenirs which she had kept | 
and stored up during the last few — 
years to show that she wanted to 
let Jesus in. She had once lived 
in-a temple for several months. 


‘She hoped but failed to be cured 


of her illness. She said: “I have 
entertained the ghosts and devils © 
so long that I wish to bid them 

adieu for ever. Rey. Zien took the 
opportunity to preach. Many vil- 
lagers were present and greatly 
moved at the scene. She was 
much .stronger when we left the 
village. (China Conference News. 
Letters, Methodist Church April 
15, 1940). 

Nanking Seminary’ Review, 
April Number:—The April num- 
ber of the Nanking Seminary 
Review has several original art- 


icles of very varied interests. It 


begins with an article by Pro- 


fessor Peter Y. F. Shih of West 


China Union Theological College, 
entitled, An Empty Tomb. In this 
he gives his impressions of his 
visit to the tomb of Jesus in 
Jerusalem. The Editor, S. L. 


: Hsieh, has a sermon on mission 


work in which the relation, especi- 
ally of Chinese churches, to the 
missionary work in Kweiyang is 


= 
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discussed, Mr. Wang Ching-ching, | 


an associate of Dr. Reichelt, in 
his work for Chinese Buddhists 
at Hongkong, has the second of 
a series of articles on the sub- 


ject of Evangelism Among Chinese | 
Jesus & Confucius ig an | 
original article written by a well-_ 


Buddhists, 


known Chinese scholar Mr. Wu 
Lei-chuan, formerly Chancellor of 
Yenching University. Mr, Wu has 
made a study of this subject for 
many years and is popular as a 
speaker on this and similar sub- 
jects in North China. Professor 
Plopper of the Seminary con- 
tributes an article entitled A Little 
Known 18th Century Evangelist, in 
which he tells something of the 
contribution. of Howell Harris to 
the Christian movement. An au- 
tobiographical article of special 
interest is by S. Z. Zia and entitled 
My Religious Experience in the Past 
Twenty Years. 
includes the second instalment of 
Newton Chiang’s little booklet 
On Foot To Freedom, in which he 
tells of his 18,000 li overland _— 
to West China. | 


- There are also several transla- 
tions of particular interest in this 
number, including the Readers 
Digest summary of Link’s The 
Rediscovery of Man, a section of the 
report of the 1937 Edinburgh 
Conference entitled The Grace of 
Our Lord JesusChrist, and an article 
from the American magazine 
Religion in Life entitled: The Will 
of God by Edgar Park. 


Baptisms in Kweichow:—An- 
other ‘beginning’ has been that 
Tuyun, for the first time in its 
history, hag witnessed the ordin- 
ance of Christian Baptism, for, 
during the past month, three have 
been baptized. As we have no 
-baptistry we all went to the river- 
side where many witnessed the 


. public testimony of the candid- 


ates. Two of these were fine 
young captains in the army, who 


| trade. 


This number also | 
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were converted elsewhere but de- 
sired to confess the Master in this 


way. The other candidate was a 


woman who was converted here 
and delivered from opium just 


- before we came to Tuyun. (China’s 


Millions, March 1940). 
‘The Lord’s Day Observance:— 


Here in Tuyun a Christian man 


from Shanghai has commenced to 
At his request we held a 
dedication service in his shop on 
the first morning he opened for 
business. Nothing of the kind 
had been seen before in Tuyun, so 
we trust that it was a real wit- 
ness for the Master. But this Mr. 
Ma had another battle to fight, for 
while he knew he ought to close 


‘his shop on Sunday, others urged 


him to keep it open, for, as stu- 
dents and soldiers have the day 
off, Sunday is by «far the best 
day of the week for business, 
However, he decided to close and 


placed a notice on the door saying 


why. The following Tuesday I met 
him and asked him how the new 
business was progressing. His 
face beamed as he said: “Praise 
the. LORD, yeterday I took four 
times as much ag on any other 
day last week.’ GOD is no man’s 
debtor and we trust that that one 
closed shop with its simple little 
notice will be a help to many, 
particularly to one man, once an 
evangelist, but now doing a roar- 
ing trade across the street on the 
LORD’S Day. (China’s Millions, 
March 1940). 

Hsia Ling Erh T’ung Hui, 1939: 
—The fighting was shifted to new 
localities in the interior and the 
work of the. churches in the oc- 
cupied areas was gradually re- 
sumed. With the increasing num-— 
ber of children without educa- 
tion, Hsia Ling Erh T’ung Hui 
seemed to be the most appropriate 
means for meeting their need. 
So there was a great revival of 


the Hsia Ling Erh T’ung Hui 
work as can be seen from the 


following statistics for 1939: 
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Number Number Number 


Provinces of of of Expenses 
Huis Volunteers Children 

1, Hopei and Chahar...... 56 148 2,075 $ 305.20 © 
mm ronurches ....... 2362 600.00 
Hui ....,. cer 187 1,565 108.00 
vale. 143 2,235 326.00 
16) 62 757 187.10 
33 277 127.00 


104 2,558 26,655 $5,682.77 


(Religious in Bulletin, Spring, 1940) 


Notes on 


Dr. Paul C. Fugh (Fu Pao-shen) jis head of the Education Department 
ve! the West China Union University and a specialist in rural 
education, 


Miss Pear] Chiang is ‘principal of Union Norma] School, Chengtu and a 
specialist in Child education. 
Dr. T. C. Chao has been dean, of .the ‘Theological School, Yenching 
University for several years., Recently he has been conducting a 
Student Church in Kunming. He is known widely as one of Chinese 
outstanding theologists and was a delegate to the Madras Conference, 


Dr. Frank W. Price is a member of the Presbyterian Mission who has 
been connected with the Nanking Theological Seminary doing special 
work in the field of the rura] church. He is now located in Szechuen, 


Bishop T. K. Shen D.D. was appointed Diocesan Bishop of Shensi in 1934. 
He was the sixth Chinese clergyman to be appointed a bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in China, 


Mr. Danie] Sheets Dye is a member of the American aptiet Foreign 
Missionary Society who has been engaged in work for many years 
in Chengtu. | 

Mrs. T. T. Lew, M.A., until 1937 professor of ‘Education, National 
University in Peking, is president of Shanghai Y.W.C.A., President 
of International Soroptimist Club of Shanghai etc., and a. member 
of the Home Committee of N.C.C. 

Rev. Ronald Rees is a member of the Methodist Missionary Society and 
has been on the staff of the National Christian Council for several 
years. He has just completed a journey to the Western provinces, 
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The Three Soong Sisters inspecting 
spinning class at Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives in Chengtu, April 25, 1940. _ 


Photo by W. P. Fenn. 


The Three Soong Sisters attend meeting of 
Chinese Industrial Cooperative workers at Chengtu, 
April 25, 1940. 

(The Three Sisters. seated beyond speaker’ s 
table.) 

(Mr. D. D. Su, Director of Chengtu C.I.C. 
‘office, addressing spinning class and members.) 


Photo by W. P. Fenn. 
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